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THE ANTHROPOID APES. 


HE order Quadrumana has in all ages been regarded with peculiar 
interest, because it resembles man in structure and appearance. 
The name, four-handed, originates in the belief that the monkey possesses 


Orane-Ovrana, S. Satyrus, Linn. 


four prehensile extremities, all adapted to use in walking, yet partaking 
more of the hand than of the foot. Some of the later naturalists prefer 
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the term Pedimana, or foot-handed, regarding the foot element as pre- 
dominating. Professor Huxley maintains that the ape is properly bi- 
manous, possessing two hands and two feet ; and his reasoning has lately 
been strengthened by the investigations of Dr. Endleton, who, after careful 
anatomical examination of a young chimpanzee, has concluded that that 
ape, at least, is not quadrumanous, but properly bimanous, although its 
extremities are all prehensile. 

Though occurring only in or near tropical regions, the Quadrumana are 
of wide geographical distribution ; and the characteristics of those in dif- 
ferent continents are distinctly marked and easily classified. We have the 
Simiad, or Monkeys of the Old World ; the Cebide, or Monkeys of the 
New World ; and the Lemuride, or Monkeys of Madagascar. The Simi- 
ade are the most interesting family, including the largest and most man- 
like members of the order. This family is divided into the Tailed, and 
the Tailless or Anthropoid apes. 


Tue AwnrtHRopor APES DESCRIBED. 


These are distinguished by teeth like those of man, by a lack of tails 
and cheek-pouches, and by being able to walk erect, although naturally 
moving on all-fours. 

The Oranc-Ovrane, or Simia satyrus, in former times, included the 
chimpanzee, which, however, is now regarded as belonging to a different 
genus ; and the term orang refers only to an ape found in Indo-Chind and 
the East India islands. The S. Satyrus is about five feet high when erect, 
is covered with reddish hair, and, as the forehead is full, and the snout not 
extremely prominent, resembles man more than any other ape of which we 
have satisfactory information. It is solitary in its habits, and builds in 
trees a rude shelter from storms. Some naturalists have placed this ape 
below the dog in the scale of intelligence ; but this seems unjust. Buffon 
and others have given instances in which very considerable intelligence 
was manifested. The orang is little known in the West, as few specimens 
have been imported, although many of other genera have been exhibited 
under its name. 

The Curpanzee, or Troglodytes niger, inhabits a narrow district of 
western tropical Africa, and is the Angola orang of the old naturalists. 
It is four to five feet high, covered with grayish hair, long and thick upon 
the back, but short and thin elsewhere. It is gregarious, and lives almost 
wholly among the trees. To protect itself against the furious storms of its 
country, it constructs a hut of twigs and leaves like the orang, and when 
attacked defends itself with clubs and stones. The first individual of this 
species ever seen in Europe was brought to England in 1738, and ex- 
hibited as a curiosity. Of late years, many have been brought to Europe 
and America, where they have been exhibited as orang-outangs. 

The Nsnreco Msovvs, or nest-building ape, the Troglodytes calvus 
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of Du Chaillu, inhabits the Gorilla country. It is of secluded habits, and 
is but little known. It is of moderate size ; its face when young is white, 
but sooty black in the adult ; its head is bald, and its body is covered 
with dark hair. It skillfully constructs nests or huts in trees, with the 
tops curved to shed rain. In one of these a pair (for the T. calvus is not 
gregarious) abide until the berries in the vicinity are consumed, when 
they remove and construct another nest. These huts are so well built that 
Du Chaillu was for a long time unwilling to believe them other than the 
work of hunters. 

The Kootoo-Kampa, or speaking ape, was also discovered by Du Chaillu. 
It is covered with hair, which on the face is arranged like the whiskers of 
the bearded races. Its forehead is very prominent, and its cranial cavity 
is very large. If Du Chaillu’s account can be relied upon, it resembles man 
more than any other of the family. Nothing is- known of its habits, as 
its timidity is so great that even Du Chaillu himself was unable to discover 
or invent any thing concerning it. 

The Gora, or man-monkey, is found only in Western Africa, in- 
habiting a narrow strip of country near the equator. It is of gigantic 
size, a specimen in the museum at Melbourne, Australia, being nearly 
seven feet high, and five feet about the shoulders. The body is covered 
with thick hair, varying in color from gray to black ; the face is black 
and bearded, and the eyes are deeply set. Although, like other apes, its 
natural mode of locomotion is on all-fours, yet it is able to move erect 
with ease and rapidity. It is a restless, nomadic creature, living in pairs 
with its young ; is strictly vegetarian, and always sleeps with its back to 
«tree. The strength of the gorilla is prodigious. It is said to bend and 
break a gun-barrel without difficulty. This, however, is doubtful. We 
have only Du Chailiu’s word for it. It is known that one stroke of its 
massive hand will disembowel a man, or break his arms. Tke lion is not 
found in its country, and the leopard flees at its approach. When ex- 
cited, it beats its breast, and makes a deep roaring sound. Although the 
only animal that meets man face to face, the gorilla is not the frightful 
creature of our imagination. Usually it is retiring, even timid, and is found 
after patient search. Its ferocity appears only in defence of its young, 
except in case of a lonely male, who, having been deprived of his mate, 
seems full of malice, and wanders up and down, doing all possible damage. 


Tue Devetopment THEORY. 


A belief that man is related to the Quadrumana has long prevailed. The 
ancients maintained that, in certain islands of the Indian Ocean, there was 
a race of men with tails. Koeping, a Swede, pretended to have traded 
with them. Smith, in his “Natural History of the Human Species,” 
states that a certain family, chief of the Sesodya tribe, claims to be de-~ 
scended from the monkey-god which they worship. Captain Harris tells 
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us that the inhabitants of Aden, in Southern Arabia, regard the monkeys 
of the rocky heights near the city as the remnant of the once powerful 
tribe of Ad. Having incurred the displeasure of Heaven by attempting to 
establish a rival paradise, they were metamorphosed into monkeys. 

Within two hundred years, a race of philosophers has sprung up, which 
has embodied similar ideas ‘in what is known as the “ Development Theory.” 
According to this “ Theory,” the animal kingdom is derived from the simple 
cell, which, under the influence of two principles—a tendency to progres- 
sion and the force of external circumstances—has developed through all 
the successive stages of organization and intelligence, and has at last cul- 
minated in man. 

We shall consider only the last stage—the transformation of the ape 
into man. Lamarck, the father of the theory, explains the process. One 
of the quadrumanous races, which had attained a high degree of develop- 
ment, lost, by some means (concerning which history is. silent), the habit 
of climbing trees and hanging from boughs by the feet as with hands. 
Afterward, by constraint of circumstances, it was compelled for many 
generations to walk upon its feet, until, at length, walking on all-fours 
became inconvenient. The inherent tendency to advance induced a desire 
for ruling, and the weaker quadrumana were driven into woods, where, 
being in subjection, neither their wants nor their ideas increased, and they 
remained undeveloped. The others, however, as they grew in number, 
found their wants more numerous, and so acquired industrious habits. 
As generations passed, the ideas of the dominant class increased. To com- 
municate these, signs were at first used, which eventually proved insuffi- 
cient, and were succeeded by sounds. By continued exertion, the vocal 
organs became so conformed as to admit of sustained conversation, and 
language was the result. ; 

Against this theory many objections may be urged. We consider, 
first, its ‘ 
IPROBABILITY. 

It depends too much upon mere hypothesis, and requires us to take too 
much for granted. It is impossible for us to con- 
ceive of circumstances which would compel quad- 
rupeds to move on their hind feet for generations. 
Yet this must have taken place, or the theory is 
untenable. Again, the tailless apes must have de- 
veloped from the tailed apes, and, therefore, must 
have “developed” away their tails, which, as may 
be seen by the engraving, are not inconsiderable. 
This, too, is improbable. Disuse causes the organ 
to diminish, but not to disappear. The mammary 
glands of the male are small by disuse, yet six 
thousand years have not availed to obliterate them. 


Kana, S. nasica, Schr. 
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Contrary To Nature. 


True transmutation of species is unknown in nature. By careful culture, 
varieties, differing greatly from the primary, of animals and vegetables 
may be produced ; but these invariably degenerate and disappear, or return 
to the original stock. If man, by stress of peculiar circumstances, has 
been developed from the ape, then, as soon as the restraint is removed, he 
should revert to his former condition. But he does not. From time im- 
memorial, the savages of Borneo have trained orangs to throw down the 
cocoa-nuts from the trees, being themselves unable to procure them. It is 
natural to suppose that these savages anxiously desire to possess the long 
arms of the ape and the power of climbing trees, whereby they would be 
freed from the labor of training obstinate brutes. The Development 
theory leads us to believe that these desires would incite them to strong 
efforts, and that such efforts would eventually cause the production of the 
new organs and powers. Nevertheless, no such organs have yet appeared ; 
and that, too, notwithstanding the fact (according to the Development 
theory) that, to obtain them, they require only to obey the laws of nature 
and return to their original conformation. In like manner, we may dis- 
cuss the 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. Lubbock, in his “ Pre-historic Times,” holds that, as the chimpanzee 


now uses stones for cracking nuts, it may easily see that one stone will 
break another, and so learn to make flint weapons. In making these, 
sparks will be produced, and thus the secret of procuring fire would be 
obtained. If all nature possesses an inherent tendency to progress, this 
result would be natural ; but, unfortunately, all nature does not possess 
this tendency, and the breach comes where we would least expect to find 
it. Man, the most highly developed of all created things, appears most 
obstinately determined to retrograde. Surely, the defenders of the theory 
do not pretend that man is the acme of development. True, he is now 
superior to all; but so was the ape at one time. Be that as it may, man’s 
energies seem most doggedly bent upon retrogression ; so that, unless up- 
held by some artificial agency, such as the Bible of the Christian, the 
Shastas of the Hindoo, or the Koran of the Turk, his inevitable tendency 
is decay. And even these can not always maintain their influence. The 
inhabitants of Arabia and the Nile country, though devoted to the Koran, 
are now degraded races ; while, among the nations of Northern Ethiopia, 
where Christianity once prevailed, fetichism has, in great measure, re- 
gained its power. 
Tae Factat Ancte. 


When Camper offered his method of determining intellectual power by 
the facial angle, he, with some other enthusiastic naturalists of the material- 
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istic school, conceived that they had the means of proving a gradual tran- 
sition from the quadrumana to the bimana. This opinion appeared to be 
well grounded, for some measurements of apes gave an angle of 65°. 
Professor Owen, however, has overthrown the argument, by showing that 
these measurements were made upon young orangs, whose foreheads are 
more prominent than those of the adults. That the reader may compare 
them for himself, we give the skull of a chimpanzee, an ape much resem- 
bling man, and that of a negro from the Gold Coast, a member of one fc 


SKuLL or Cuuspanzze, 7. niger, Geoff. .  Neero, from Gold Coast. 


of the most degraded races in Africa. As may be seen, the gap is very 
great. The facial angle of the adult ape of the highest order (meas- 
ured by two lines, one drawn from the opening of the ear to the base of 
the nose, the other touching the prominent centre of the forehead and 
falling upon the most advanced portion of the upper jaw) seldom exceeds 
35°, while that of the negro varies from 70° to 15°, and that of the 
European from 80° to 85°. From the dog to the monkey the gradation 
is perfect, but between the latter and man the interval is absolute. Noth- 
mg yet known fills the gap or takes an intermediate position. 

What may yet be discovered in behalf of the Development theory, 
of course, we can not even conjecture ; but, at present, it is a mere hypoth- 
esis, explains few phenomena of nature, and is, in great measure, unsup- 
ported by facts. 


_— 
— 





Reapers may be divided into four classes. The first may be compared 
to an hour-glass, their reading being as the sand : it runs in and runs out, 
and leaves not a vestige behind. The second class resemble a sponge, 
which imbibes every thing, and returns it nearly in the same state, only a 
little dirtier. The third class is like a jelly-bag, which allows every thing 
that is pure to pass away, and retains only the refuse and dregs. The 
fourth class may be compared to the slave in the diamond mines of Gol- 
conda, who, casting aside all that is worthtess, preserves only pure gems. 





Pedagogical Law. 


PEDAGOGICAL LAW. 
IV. 


1. The schoolmaster and the king.—In school, where the mind is first 
placed under care to be fitted for the grand purposes of life, the child 
should be taught to consider his instructor, in many respects, superior to 
the parent in point of authority. The infant mind early apprehends and 
distinguishes with a surprising sagacity, and is always more influenced by 
example than precept. When a parent, therefore, enters the school, and 
by respectful deportment acknowledges the teacher’s authority, the pupil’s 
obedience and love for the master are strengthened ; and the principle of 
subordination is naturally engrafted in the child, and in the most agreeable 
and effectual manner possible—that is, by the influence of example. It is 
by this happy conspiracy between the teacher and parent, that a new power 
—a genial influence over the infant mind—is acquired, which is of infinite 
importance to the welfare and happiness of society. To aim a’ blow at this 
power would be to strike at the very basis of magisterial authority. It 
was to support this important element of good government that the learned 
and judicious schoolmaster said to Charles IL., in the plenitude of his power : 

“ Sire, pull off thy hat in my school ; for if my scholars discover that the 
king is above me in authority here, they will soon cease to respect me.” 
(Morris’ Case, 1 City Hail Rec., 55.) 

2. Every man’s house is his castle—This old maxim of English law 
(5 Rep., 92) is as applicable to the schoolmaster as to any other person 
who is in the lawful possession of a house. It is true, that the school 
officers, as such, have certain rights in the school-house ; but the law will 
not allow even them to interfere with the teacher while he keeps strictly 
within the line of his duty. Having been legally put in possession, he can 
hold it for the purposes and the time agreed upon ; and no parent, not even 
the governor of the State, nor the President of the United States, has any 
right to enter it and disturb him in the lawful performance of his dities. 
If persons do so enter, he should order them out ; and if they do not go on 
being requested to do so, he may use such force as is necessary to eject 
them. And if he finds that he is unable to put them out himself, he may 
call on others to assist him ; and if no more force than is actually necessary 
to remove the intruders is employed, the law will justify the teacher’s act 
and the acts of those who assisted him. (Stevens v. Fassett, 277 Maine, 266 ; 
1 City Hall Rec., 55; 2 Met., 23; 6 Barb., 608; 8 T. R., 299; 2 Ro. 
Abr., 548; 2 Selk., 641; 1C.& P.6; 8 T. R., 78; Wharton's Am. 
Crim. Law, 1256.) 

3. The vulgar impression that parents have a legal right to dictate to 
teachers, is entirely erroneous.—As it would be manifestly improper for 
the teacher to undertake to dictate to the parents in their own house, so it 
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would be improper for the parents to dictate to him in his, the school-house, 
Nor does it matter whether the parents own their house, or whether, like 
the teacher, they only have possession of it for a certain time specified and 
on certain conditions, and perhaps for certain purposes named in the lease. 
In either case, the lawful possession is enough. It may be very proper, 
under certain circumstances, for the teacher to go to the house of the par- 
ents for an explanation, or to receive or give advice ; and it may be equally 
proper for parents, under certain circumstances, to go to the school-house for 
an explanation, or to receive or give advice, provided that, in both casts, it is 
done in the right spirit. For it must be borne in mind that the school- 
master has no right whatever to exercise authority over parents out of the 
school-house, and that parents, as such, have no right whatever to exercise 
authority over the master. When the interests of parents and teachers are 
properly understood, there will be complete harmony and unity of action ; 
but until that. happy day comes, it is well enough for all to know that the 
teacher’s position does not require him to please any parent, but to do his 
duty, even though he displease them all. The impression that parents 
have a right to go to the school and dictate to, or insult the teacher, is en- 
tirely contrary to the spirit and letter of the law establishing the common 
or public schools throughout the country. In private schools, the case is 
somewhat different ; for the parents there, in legal effect, are the‘employers 
of the teacher, and consequently his masters ; but in the common and pub- 
lic schools they are neither his employers nor his masters, and it is entirely 
out of place for them to attempt to give him orders ; for “ there is no priv- 
ity of contract between the parents of pupils to be sent to school and the 
schoolmaster. The latter is employed and paid by the town, and to them 
only is he responsible on his contract.” (Spear v. Cummings, 23 Pick., 
224.) 

4. The statutory law as to disturbing schools.—In some of the States 
it is made a criminal offence to willfully interrupt or disturb any public, 
private, or select school. (28 Conn., 232.) The New York statue says, 
“No person shall willfully disturb, or disquiet, any assemblage of persons 
met at any school district for the purpose of receiving instruction in any 
of the branches of education usually taught in the common-schools of this 
State, or in the science of music.” (Session Laws of 1845, ch. 228.) This 
statute seems to apply equally to day or evening, and public or private 
schools. The penalty for its violation is not to exceed twenty-five dollars 
for each offence, and there is no clause in it favoring parents ; consequently, 
if they disturb or disquiet the school they are subject to the same penalty 
as others. It is the policy of the States generally to encourage education ; 
and many of them having established free-schools, have thought proper to 
make provisions to protect their schools from indiscreet interference. Con- 
sequently, all well-conducted schools may now, in a certain sense, be re- 
garded as the wards of the State. It will not allow any of them to be 
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disturbed, disquieted, or interrupted with impunity ; and the same policy 
that protects the day schools, protects evening schools also. Hence in 
_ Maine it has been decided that a person may be punished, under the statute, 
for willfully disturbing a private school kept in a district school-house for 
instruction in the art of writing. (The State v. Leighton, 35 Maine, 185.) 

5. Parents have no remedy as against the teacher—As a general 
thing, the only persons who have a legal right to give orders to the teacher, 
are his employers—namely, the committee in some States, and in others the 
directors or trustees. If his conduct is approved of by his employers, the 
parents have no remedy as against him or them ; for the law will not pre- 
sume that the committee, etc., who are invested with the powers of super- 
intendence and management will act arbitrarily and unjustly in a matter 
submitted to their judgment. (23 Pick., 227.) The following decision on 
this same point is later, and to the same effect. The board of trustees in 
the city of New York are vested with the power to conduct and manage the 
schools in their respective wards ; and in this conduct and management the 
discipline of the schools is exclusively under their control. To their diree- 
tion, consequently and necessarily, is confided the power to decide questions 
relating to the violation of discipline, and their judgment is conclusive. 
(18 Abbotts’ Pr. 165.) If a child of proper age and qualifications is 
rejected by the master, the proper course for the parent is to appeal to the 
committee, trustees, or directors, as the case may be. If, on their requisi- 
tion, the master should refuse to accept the pupil, they would have ample 
means to enforce their authority, by means of their contract with the mas- 
ter. But if they approve of and confirm the act of the master, we are to 
believe that there is good and sufficient cause for the rejection of the pupil. 
(23 Pick., 227.) The trustees may always expel a scholar when, in their 
judgment, the good order and proper government of the school requires it. 
(14 Barb., 225; 38 Maine, 376; 8 Cush., 164.) And if they err in 
the discharge of their duty in good faith, they are not liable to an action 
therefor. (32 Vermont, 224.) Consequently, the master ought to con- 
sult the trustees before he expels a pupil (23 Pick., 227); and if they give 
their consent, the parent has no remedy, and there is nothing to fear. In 
no case can a parent sustain an action for an injury to his child, unless 
some actual loss has accrued to him, or he has been subjected to the viola- 
tion of some right, from which a possibility of damage to him may arise. 
(14 Barb., 225 ; 38 Maine, 376.) A parent of a child expelled from a 
public school can not maintain an action against the school committee by 
whose order it was done. (Zb.) Nor is the teacher of a town school liable 
to an action by a parent for refusing to instruct his children. (23 Pick., 
224.) 

6. How and when—Composition— Reading the Bible—Truancy— 
Vaccination.—The teacher has the right to direct how and when each 
pupil shall attend to his appropriate duties, and the manner in which pupils 
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shall demean themselves, provided that nothing unreasonable is demanded. 
(27 Maine, 281.) A requirement by the teacher of a district school that 
the scholars in English grammar shall write compositions, is a reasonable 
one, and refusal to comply therewith will justify the expulsion of the 
scholar from the school. (32 Vermont R., 224.) A rule.requiring every 
scholar to read from the Protestant version of the Bible, may be enforced 
by the trustees, or by the teacher, in accordance with the known wishes of 
the trustees, and the scholar refusing to comply with such rule may be 
expelled from the school. (38 Maine, 376.) A scholar may be expelled 
for truancy, or for misconduct in school, or for disobedience to its rea- 
sonable regulations. (8 Cush. R., 164.) Children unvaccinated may be 
excluded from school. (N. Y. Session Laws, 1860, 761, ch. 438.) 

1. Character on trial—When a teacher is put on trial for assault and 
battery, he should not omit to prove his good character. Every man who 
lives long enough to acquire a good character is entitled to the benefit of 
it, when in peril. It has been usual to treat the good character of the 
party accused as evidence to be taken into consideration only in doubtful 
cases. Juries have generally been told that, where the facts proved are 
such as to satisfy their minds of the guilt of the party, character, however 
excellent, is no subject for their consideration ; but that, when they enter- 
tain any doubt as to the guilt of the party, they may properly turn their 
attention to the good character which he has received. (Bennet v. State, 
Humph., 118.) It is, however, submitted with deference, that the good 
character of the party accused, satisfactorily established by competent 
witnesses, is an ingredient which ought always to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the jury, together with the other facts and circumstances of 
the case. The nature of the charge, and the evidence by which it is sup- 
ported, will often render such ingredients of little or no avail; but the 
more correct course seems to be, not in any case to withdraw it from con- 
sideration, but to leave the jury to form their conclusion upon the whole 
of the evidence, whether an individual, whose character was previously un- 
blemished, has or has not committed the particular crime for which he is 
called upon to answer. (2 Rus. on Cr., 8th Am. ed., 785; Rex v. Stan- 
nard,7 C. & P., 673 ; 32 Eng. Com. Law R., 681; see, also, 1 Cox R., 
424; 2 Mass. R., 317; 9 Barb. 609; 14 Missouri, 502; 10 B. Mon- 
roe’s R., 225; 8 Smedes & Mars. R., 401; 3 Strobh. BR. 517; 1 
Wheeler’s Cr. Ca., 64; 1 City Hall Ree., 11, 82; Rosco’s Cr. Ev., 
97; 1 Taylor on Ev., 258 ; 5 Cush., 295; Archbold’s Cr. P. & P., 400 ; 
2 Stark Ev., 365 ; 2 Halsted’s Law of Ev., 150; and 1 Greenlf. Ev., 
54, 55.) 


— 
>_> 





Tue library of the Hon. Peter Force, of Washington, the most val- 
uable collection of antiquarian literature in the United States, was recently 
purchased by the New York Historical Society at a trifle under $50,000 
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THE SCHOOL-MAN’S FIRST VOYAGE. 


Tueory and practice are always at war. Some of life’s sorest trials 
arise from this conflict. Theory provides a channel with long tangents 
and gentle curves, but the raging torrent of experience now overflows, now 
abrades this side and now that, and not seldom cuts new and yawning 
tracks as it rushes on. So it turned out with the schoolmaster who went 
to Aspinwall, on his way to California. None knew better than he the 
nature and power of sfeam, the science of the winds, or the mechanism of 
the steamboat. Had he not lectured on all these things to his astonished 
pupils a hundred times? Nay, he was even as familiar with Bowditch’s 
Navigator as with Morse’s Geography. Well then, might he, forearmed 
and forewarned, know how and when to brave the dangers of the ocean. 

Thus the professor, now seeing his way to California all clear, resolved 
on a “first-class passage,” knowing that such a “passage” implied 
always a state-room and first table. So he rests quietly until the last week, 
and then walks up for his “first-class ticket,” with all its privileges and 
immunities, when, behold ! his state-room was No. and his berth 58, 
second cabin. 

“What does this mean ?” 

“Why, that all the staterooms are engaged ; you came too late.” 

With admirable composure he bears this his first disappointment, re- 
flecting that at least a berth is secure. ; 

Then comes the embarkation. Oh! the partings and the adieus! But 
such things are commonplace, and must not detain us. 

At length his feet are planted on the hurricane-deck, whence he calmly 
surveys the surging throng. The gong sounds, “All landsmen ashore!” 
Well, I am no longer ‘ta landsman, thought the professor, and he sadly 
gazed at the retiring crowd ; sad/y, for he knew that his own dear ones— 
wife, children, and friends—were there. They were to see him on board, 
and there to say the parting words, and give and take the parting embraces. 
The rushing multitudes had separated them, and defeated this intent of 
affection ; but as he next stood at the anchor he caught sight once more 
of all he held dear on earth. Shouts were not only in vain, but undigni- 
fied. Yet he did shout, and waved and tossed his hat,, regardless of the 
remarks which such conduct might occasion. Eyes at length met eyes— 
but affection is mute. The bridge is drawn, the cables are loosed, the 
great beam now begins to move, and the great wheels are making the first 
of their one hundred and twenty thousand revolutions. The last adieus— 
but let the rest be imagined. 

The Narrows are passed, and the landsman is now fairly at sea. Those 
splendid state-rooms are not for him. After much research, he worms his 
way down to the second cabin to look for “berth 58,” which in due time 
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is found. Suppressing a sigh of disappointment that his lodgings are not 
more commodious, he concludes to make a virtue of necessity, and throws 
his valise upon his own appropriate bunk. 

“Not so fast, please. Excuse me, sir, that is my bunk,” exclaims a 
gentlemanly son of Abraham. 

The professor produces his ticket, and so does the Jew. No mistake ; 
58 is plainly figured on both. He now subsides into a fit of reflection, in 
which the idea of a first-class passage in the steerage is prominent, and 
how it may be secured. Forthwith, the purser is consulted ; and he, the 
kind-hearted, who is of course ‘‘every body’s friend,” regretting his want 
of time, said or sighed at length, “I don’t know what I can do for you.” 
Thus repulsed and moved with sympathy, the school-man resolved that, 
come what would, he would not add a feather’s weight to the burdens of 
that officer, but would catch his berth on plank, cushion, or sofa, as Prov- 
idence should provide. 

Settled in mind as to personal matters, he turns his thoughts and eyes 
to the wonders of the deep. He congratulates himself on the auspicious 
skies, the haleyon days on which his voyage is projected. ‘“ Delightful 
October, the calmest of the months, when the stormy equinox has blown 
over, and the mild Northwestern has regained his peaceful rule.” Alas 
for this fine theory, so soon to be shamefully falsified! Night settles upon 
the deep with a black veil of clouds. A damp northeaster springs up, 
gradually strengthening until midnight and morning, when it had become 
a “heavy blow,” in nautical phrase, but to the school-man a fearful gale. 
How it howls and shrieks in the rigging! How the steamer rolls and 
plunges! And when at last the morning came, and he forsakes his sleep- 
less cushion, he sees the billows rolling and the foam and spray flying ex- 
actly as the poets describe it, but to him it was then all earnest prose. 
Alas for the haleyon days of October! Hope almost expires ; he begins 
to anticipate an early termination of his voyage as he thinks of Hatteras. 
“Stormy Hatteras! If the wind now blows a gale, it will blow a burri- 
cane to-night when we are off that savage cape. Geography can not lie.” 
But theory is again falsified, happily for once. _The wind lulled off Hat- 
teras, and the night is passed with tolerable composure by all on board, 
save the three hundred sick. 

The third day.dawns. The sun springs sudden and burning hot from 
the waters. The sailors spread the awning over the promenade-deck ; and 
the professor, pacing up and down, in lively conversation with his friends, 
prophesies a warm sultry day in the clear southern skies, with reasons 
found in Dove and Redfield. But all at once the sailors are at the awn- 
ing again, furling it. Some are up the main-mast, tying closer the sails, 
others remove all encumbrances from the upper deck. Why? Does the 
captain envy us this grateful shade? Nay, but he has consulted his barom- 
eter. Not long after, the sun is veiled in clouds. Dark showers gather 
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‘in the west. A water-spout, like a huge white cable, descends from the 
cloud to the whirling sea, regaling the beholder with the original of many 
a picture. It dissolves, and in half an hour two others at once are visible. 

These also pass, and then a fourth, “grand, gloomy, and peculiar,” 
white, with a background of black, entire from sea to sky, not erect, but 
doubly curved, with an immense horizontal reach in its midst. These were 
ominous. The dark rain-clouds soon break up and fly over. The wind 
strikes us in fitful gusts from the southwest, or quartering, as the seamen 
term it. The sea arose into chopped waves at once, and again the boat 
began to roll and pitch. Before midnight, a tempest lay around. The 
motions of the steamer meeting and buffeting this quartering gale were 
most Outrageous. No language can describe it, no landsman could endure 
it. The shrieking winds, the roaring, dashing waves, the creaking and 
crashing in midship, as weil as its wild tumbling, drives sleep from other 
eyes than his, and inspired the poor schoolmaster first with terror, then 
with nausea, and finally with indifference and disgust! Here was another 
and a final triumph of practice over theory. Reason and self-conceit must 
henceforth take a lower place. Theory is well as a guide in the search 
after truth, but experience alone is worthy of our trust. 

The fourth morning dawns, and the fair sun ushers in a glorious day— 
an era of peace in the skies, peace off the sea, and peace in the soul of the 
hambled school-man. He and his fellow-voyagers pass the magnificent 
ranges of Cuba and St. Domingo. They enter the great Caribbean Sea; 
and at the end of the seventh night behold the Isthmus with its majestic 
hills, its luxuriant forests of cocoa, bananas, canes, and palms, 


BACKWOODS’ GEOGRAPHY. 


FEW winters ago I taught the primary school in a small town. Our 

room had formerly been a drygoods store ; the counter and shelves 
were removed, and crazy benches were arranged for the children. All 
the light came in at the western end, which was shaded by a porch. At 
the eastern end was what our superintendent called a “ white blackboard,” 
and in a dark corner was a coal-stove. I had eighty scholars; and the 
branches of which I was professor were, reading, writing, spelling, and 
mental arithmetic. Nearly half my charge had not graduated from the 
alphabet. During my reign, while we were drawing ‘and learning to “ci- 
pher,” a man came along peddling school apparatus. The directors bought 
a globe and set of maps for the high-school. As there were two maps of 
the hemispheres, I begged one, and suspended it in a conspicuous place in the 
school-room. 
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The children crowded around, whispering to one another, “What is 
that funny picter ?” 

“ A map,” answered some of the larger ones. 

“What is it for ?” 

“To study geography with. Brother Jim’s got a book full o’ sich picters.” 

Here the bell called school. 

“Study and recite well, children,” I said, “and if we can find ten min- 
utes before recess, we will have a talk about the map.” When the time 
arrived, I pointed to the map, asking, “ What is this ?” 

Some said, a picture ; others, a map. 

“You are both right ; a map is a picture of what ?” 

“The world,” said a few. 

“What shape has the world ?” 

A boy rose with importance, and answered, “A pair of specs,” and 
the rest laughed ; while a large girl said, “It is round, like a ball.” The 
boy was puzzled ; for the two hemispheres, side by side, seemed as nearly 
shaped like spectacles as any thing else. I sent to the upper room to bor- 
row the globe. “ Here, children,” said I, “ the world is like this. Can you 
see all parts of the globe at once ?” 

“No; only half.” 

“ Half a globe is called a hemisplre. How many halves to the globe ?” 

“Two,” cried the children. ‘The map is a picture of both halves.” 

“Can any of you point on the map to where we live ?” 

Several aimed, but did not hit the mark. 

“Do you see that black line? That represents the Mississippi River. 
Perhaps you never saw it.” 

“Yes,” some said, “‘we skate there,” though this seemed news to 
others. 

“Show me the same line on the globe.” This was done. “Right: 
that is America, our country, and around flows the deep blue sea. This 
half, on which lies the land we live on, is called the western hemisphere, 
and the other half is the eastern hemisphere. Let us see if it is the same 
on the globe as on the map ;” and as I turned the globe over, eager eyes 
glanced from map to globe. 

“Qh yes ; they’re the same.” 

Here a boy raised his hand to inquire what the earth stood on. So I 
gave them the old mythology ; adding, that though ships had sailed around 
the earth, they never found any thing to hold it up. “It flies along like a 
ball in the air, and to-morrow I will show you how it is done.” 

“ But the folks would tumble off,’ objected one. 

“Why doesn’t this dust fall from the globe ?” 

“T guess it’s too little.” 

“Well, people are not as large compared with the earth as the dust is to 
this globe. Then, there is a power in the earth that holds things to it like 
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that magnet which I showed you the other day. And when you fall out 
of a tree, do you fall away from the earth or toward it ?” 

“Toward it ; but the water would run off if the world rolled over.” 

“ James, see what your little sister is doing ; can you tell ?” 

“ Whirling spit on a hair,” replied he, with a giggle. 

“The same power that holds the spit to the hair, holds the water to 
the moving world. Now repeat—The world is,round, like a ball. Men 
can sail around it. There are two hemispheres, the eastern and the western. 
We live on the western hemisphere,” ete. 

Next day I took the globe, stood by the stove, and inquired— 

“What must I do?” 

“ Make the world fly,” the children said. 

“Then fancy the stove is the sun, and the earth goes rolling round ;” and 
I put my fingers on the poles, and walked in an ellipse, saying, ‘‘ Now the 
sun rises on America ; little boys and girls get up, go to school, go 
home, and soon go to bed, while the sun shines on other lands ;” and the 
bright fire in the gloomy corner made them comprehend it readily, as I 
turned the globe around before the light. We amused ourselves so for 
some time, the larger children taking my place ; then we repeated what 
we had learned. “The earth turns on its axis. It turns once in twenty- 
four hours. It goes round the sun in ®hree hundred and sixty-five days.” 

For their next drawing-lesson I bade them draw a circle, and imitate 
the outlines of the zones. This they did very neatly with pencil and red 
chalk. Then holding the globe before the fire, I asked, “ Which part of 
the globe do you think is warmest; this?” laying my finger near the 
equator ; “or that?” touching the arctic circle. All agreed the equa- 
tor was hottest. 

“Which part of your picture represents the hot part ?” 

“The red.” 

“Yes ; the red is called the torrid zone ; the blue is the frigid, or cold 
zone ; and the yellow is the temperate, or mild zone.” 

Next day we read “ Uncle Toby’s Talk with Robert and Mary.” 

When the lesson was over, a boy came to me, saying—“ Please tell us 
how the sun is not seen in some places for months at a time.” 

So [held the globe before the fire at an angle of 23°, and turning it 
round, asked if they could see any part that did not come into the light ? 
Yes,” they replied ; “the part where your right hand rests is dark, and 
by your left it is light all the time.” 

“So it is with the earth ; it leans over, warming one end at a time ; so, 
while it is winter at the north pole, it is summer at the south pole. Now, 
watch the world roll ;” and I carefully turned it till I came to the opposite 
side, when the children exclaimed— 

“The south pole is out in the cold now, while the north pole suns itself.” 

Here, the high-school sent for the globe ; so we bade it good-by, and 
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turning to the map, learned its main divisions of land and water, explaining 
what islands, capes, etc., were, but not requiring any set definitions. In a few 
weeks many were familiar with the map; and while we reviewed, I de- 
scribed Dr. Kane’s long night in the Arctic regions ; the wilds of British 
America ; the hills of New England, sending out their busy brooks to turn 
so many mills ; the plantations and swamps of the South ; the rich bosom 
of the Mississippi, and thg barren plains and Rocky Mountains beyond, 
rich with Californian gold. 

Then we visited the luxuriant wilds of the Amazon ; the diamond coast 
of Brazil, and the treasures of Peru. England, the home of many of 
our ancestors, kept us awhile ; Germany was interesting to many as their 
own fatherland. Then we viewed the rest of Europe, and passed over to 
Egypt, where flows the Nile, “like a bright thought in a troubled dream.” 
We crossed the great desert to the land of savage men and beasts ; then 
to idol-loving India, careful China and Japan, and then homeward through 
the Coral Islands. 

“Now, don’t you think we need a new map?” inquired the scholars. 
But the high-school had none to spare, so I had them name all the wild 
animals in the neighborhood ; then all the tame ones, and where they came 
from ; then all the animals they ever heard of. One little girl had seen a 
hippopotamus, and wanted to kno where it lived ; and I toid them the 
story of the capture of a calf on the banks of the Nile, which I had read 
in Parker & Watson’s Reader. 

I had them name all the plants they had seen ; then those that grow in 
the United States ; then those that are natives of foreign lands. 

We named the different articles bought at the stores ; learning about 
the manufacture of cloth, soap, salt, saleratus, candles, glass, ironwork, 
etc. Then we found whence came tea, sugar, coffee, silk, wines, oranges, 
lemons, cocoa, etc. 

I was surprised at the interest they showed. When the time came for 
pointing on the map, a host of little hands were ready. They began to 
stay in from recess, and cluster round the map, till I forbade it ; aud when 
I arrived at school, it was generally surrounded by a group of boys, each 
with a stick, talking about “the backbone of America ;” “ the islands 
where spices grow ;” “ Arabia, where the best horses are found ;” “ Cape 
Farewell,” “Iceland,” and a Babel of like sounds. 

Several wished to study geography ; but as the term was nearly ended, 
and no two had like books, I was obliged to refuse. Of course, this 
method is fit only for beginners. After text-books are taken, stick close 
to your text. 


-_— 
_ 





Ir is said that M. Thiers has completed a history of Florence, in ten 
volumes, and that he has sold it for $100,000. 





Curious Arithmetical Calculations. 


CURIOUS ARITHMETICAL CALCULATIONS. 


“Whenever Dr. Johnson felt his fancy disordered, his constant recurrence was to the 
study of arithmetic; and one day that he was totally contined to his chamber, and I 
inquired what he had been doing to divert himself, he showed me a calculation which 
I could scarce be made to understand, so vast was the plan of it, and so very intricate 
were the figures; no other, indeed, than that the national debt, computing it at one 
hundred and eighty millions sterling, would, if converted into silver, serve to make a 
meridian of that metal, I forget how broad, for the globe of the whole earth—the real 
globe.” ‘ 


HEN a mind like Dr. Johnson’s can be diverted, amused, and regu- 
lated by so simple a calculation as the one recorded in the above 
anecdote, with so much wonder and admiration, by his friend, Madam 
Piozzi, it may reasonably be supposed that some entertainment and in- 
struction may be derived from an examination of a few extracts from a 
work in manuscript, entitled “Curious Calculations,” designed to interest, 
amuse, and instruct the young. Besides containing many short and prac- 
tical methods of calculation, useful to accountants, it has a rare collection 
of arithmetical questions, puzzles, paradoxes, magic squares, and games, to 
please and divert the mind, awaken curiosity, arouse the thinking faculties, 
and incite a desire to examine and understand the wonderful properties of 
figures. 
SpecuLaTion 1nv Goxp. 


Suppose that some one of your ancestors, at the commencement of the 
Christian era, had been so provident as to leave you one cent, to accumn- 
late at the rate of six per cent. per annum, compound interest, until the 
end of the year 1860. How many dollars would you receive, and where 
would you find room enough to store away its value in gold? 

Thinking it might be interesting to many readers to trace the history 
of this small beginning to its present enormous growth, I have amused 
myself during some leisure hours by making the following calculation. 

Money, at six per cent. per annum, compound interest, doubles itself in 
a little less than twelve years. For the sake of convenience, and to keep 
within the limits, we will call it twelve years. Then, the principal, one 
cent, will be doubled one hundred and fifty-five times in eighteen hundred 
and sixty years. This increase is found, by laborious computation, to reach 
the enormous sum of four hundred and fifty-six tredecillions of dollars— 
an amount so inconceivably great as to require for its expression a line 
of forty-five places of figures. 

Being quite certain that all the gold brought from the land of Ophir, 
in the days of Solomon, all the Pactolean streams that ever enriched a 
Croesus, all the wealth of Plutus’s mine, all the gold ever seen by mortal 
eye, all the hidden treasure yet to be discovered, will be but a drop in the. 
ocean. let us try to form some idea of the quantity of gold required, by 
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borrowing the philosopher’s stone, and changing the whole world into one 
solid mass of virgin gold, and then see if we should have enough for our 
purpose. 

. Estimating pure gold at the moderate valuation of sixteen dollars an 
ounce, a cubic foot of the precious. metal will be worth 280,000 dollars. 
This fact being ascertained, the value of any given quantity of gold may 
readily be computed ; and the world is found to be worth ten thousand 
seven hundred septillions of dollars—a sum requiring twenty-nine places 
of figures. If the reader will now compare the value of our golden globe 
with the amount of interest derived from the insignificant little cent, he 
will find that forty-two thousand four hundred and twenty billions of 
golden worlds will be necessary to satisfy our demand. 

Let us now try if there is matter enough in the bright sun itself, which, 
on any pleasant morning, may easily be imagined to be made of burnished 
gold. The sun is five hundred times larger than all the planets and their 
satellites together ; and, if it were a hollow sphere, one million five hun- 
dred thousand globes like ours might be dropped within its capacious 
cavern: but yet we must have thirty thousand three hundred millions of 
golden suns to answer the question. 

Finding that we can not arrive at,any appreciable quantity of matter to 
be converted into gold, that will give us any idea of the magnitude of the 
sum under consideration, let us imagine a sphere large enough to contain 
thirty thousand three hundred millions of suns ; we shall then have enough 
gold to cancel the claims of our interesting little principal. 

A golden globe of such prodigious dimensions must have a diameter of 
two thousand seven hundred and fifty mdllions of miles. Suppose we con- 
sider the sun as the center of this ponderous mass ; then, by traveling out 
far away into the regions of space, four hundred and seventy-five millions 
of miles beyond the orbit of Saturn, the most interesting of all the planets 
of the solar system, and distant from the sun nine hundred millions of 
miles, we shall reach a point at whose distance from the sun, through the 
realms of ether, we can describe the majestic sweep of a circle, which may 
be conceived to be the circumference of the mighty globe that, in imagina- 
tion, we are endeavoring to find. So extensive is the track of this circle, 
that it would take a team of trotters, at a 2-30 gait, forty-two thousand 
years to spin around it. e 

This globe, then, would require the sun for a golden center ; all the 
space between it and the orbit of Mercury to be of gold; all the space 
between Mercury and Venus, all the space between Venus and this par- 
ticle of golden sand, the Earth ; and so on, to Mars, Jupiter, and beyond 
Saturn, swallowing up planets and their satellites, the asteroids, and form- 
ing one stupendous golden ball, reaching out in all directions from its 
center, the sun, to the distance of one thousand three hundred and 
seventy-five millions of miles. : 





The Queen’s English. 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 


Mrs. Smith’s Parlor.—Present: Mrs. Surra, Mrs. Brown, Mary Surn, Jemma Brown, 
Miss Sr. CLarr, Miss Gorpon, Miss GRAHAM. 


Mrs. Smith. As you say, Mrs. Brown, the Queen’s English is good 
enough for me ; no matter if it don’t suit my Moll or Miss Mary Smythe, 
as she has printed on them little cards she takes when she goes a-visiting. 

Mrs. Brown. Cards! Sakes alive, she don’t play cards, do she? 
I’m main glad I didn’t send my Jemima to that grand school your Molly’s 
come from. She’s got more foolish notions now than’s good for her. 
Why, don’t you think she wants her father to get a befix to his name, 
becos she discovered that our descendants were called Le Brun before the 
flood ! 

Mrs. Smith. Dear, dear, what is this world a-coming to? I shouldn’t 
be surprised to find some morning we had turned summersault in the night, 
and were in a state of universal emancipation in the uttermost parts of the 
earth. These new-fangled idees beat me. I came in the other day, tired 
out, for Moll to help me get dinner—for helps is all hindrances now. Says 
I, ‘“ What’s the use of all Moll’s larning and ologies, if she don’t know 
cook-ology and sweep-ology ?” But, bless your heart, she hadn’t learned 
nary one of em! I found her in the parlor telling some young chap how 

glad she was to be free! ‘Free from scholastic regulations,” she said ; 
but if they’re any relations of mine, I don’t know it. I sot and tistened 
while she described the alterations she was going to git her par to make. 
She was going to have a boaydoor opening inter a memorandah, and 
a kivered portfolio with marble steps, and rustic lounges on the mem- 
orandah quite permiscuous. That was too much forme. Says I: “ You 
can have your boaydoors, or any other kind of doors, but as to them lazy 
loungers, I ain’t a going to have none of ’em coming about my premises. 
If you larned such nonsense in your ‘ Young Ladies’ Cemetery’ you’ve 
got to forgit it in double-quick ! !” The young chap, who had disremem- 
bered until then that he was in a violent hurry to go down-town, took his 
hat and his departer ! 

Mrs. Brown, And a very good thing, too. The young chaps now-a- 
days look like a tailor’s advertisement. I wonder if they don’t get their 
clothes for walking round to show ’em. 

Mrs. Smith. Well, I daresay. But here comes Moll; I left her put- 
ting on her ‘“robey de charms!” 

Miss Smith. Robe-de-chambre, mamma ; my morning-dress. 

Mrs. Smith. Well, any thing you like, Moll. 

Miss Smith. For pity sake, mamma, drop that old-fashioned appella- 
tion! Iso much prefer being called Marie |” 

Mrs. Smith. And do you think I’d make such a dunce of myself? 
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Miss Smith. Dear me, mamma, you are perfectly incorrigible! You 
have no pity on my nerves. Want of harmony grates on my ear in the 
most distressing manner ! 

Mrs. Brown. A nice pair, you and my Jemima are, Miss Molly. 

Miss Smith. The world grows wiser, madam, every day ; and you car 
not, with our opportunities for mental development, check the spirit’s 
aspirations ! 

Mrs. Brown. Prespiration! In course not, child; it’s very danger- 
some to check prespiration! Why, if here ain’t my Jemima! (Ente? 
Miss Brown and friends.) Yl just take a seat and wait for you, Mimey 
—that is, if you don’t stay too long ; for I calkilate to git that ironing 
done up this arternoon ! . 

Miss Smith. [ Aside.] Mamma, here are some of my friends. Per- 
haps you and Mrs. Brown would prefer the sitting-room, as our chat can 
scarcely interest you. 

Mrs. Smith. Don’t put yourself out, Moll; your friends is my friends, 
and any thing that pleases you pleases me. I'll stop and take some les- 
sons in your new ways. 

Miss Smith. [With a gesture of resignation.] Allow me, then, to 
make you acquainted with my friends,—Miss St. Clair and Miss Graham, 
mamma ; Miss Le Brun, I believe, you already know. 

Mrs. Smith. Not a bit of it; I only know little Jemimy Brown, the 
daughter of my old friend there. 

Miss Le Brun. And I am still the same, dear madam, though I must 
confess I should like to improve our name. I am sure we have a right to 
“ Le Brun.” 

Mrs. Brown. Don’t be silly, Mimey; be satisfied with your good 
fortin, in having an honest father that’s made soap and candles enough to 
keep you in pocket-money. 

Miss St. Clair. [To Miss Graham.] Ithought Minnie said her father 
was a retired merchant. 

Mrs. Brown. Retired, did you say, my dear? Yes, we allus did live 
retired—over the shop—till Mimey coaxed her pa to move up town, and 
a mighty onconvenience him and me find it. 

Mrs. Smith. [Looking at Miss St. Clair. through her glasses.) It 
appears to me I’ve seen you before. Why, I do believe you're little 
Kitty Sinclair as used to play with Molly, when your aunt kept that little 
shop around the corner ! 

Miss St. Clair. I! madam, I! You are mistaken. I never re- 
member to have met you until to-day. 

Mrs. Smith. Well, some people’s memories is shorter than Tom 
Thumb’s tooth-picker. But I never was more certain of any thing in my 
life than that you used to play with my Molly, and I wonder you forgit 
the nice hot suppers I used to give you. 
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Miss St. Clair. To me! You are mistaken, madam. But I must 
leave you, Marie ; I have an engagement. Aw revoir. [ Exit. 

Miss Smith. Oh! mamma !. what have you done? Offended one of 
my dearest friends ! 

Mrs. Smith. T hope not, Moll. I'll go right out after her, and ask 
her to stay and take pot-luck with us. : 

Miss Smith. Not for the world. 

Mrs. Brown. No, Betsey, don’t trouble yourself! I wouldn’t en- 
courage anybody in no such foolishness. 

Mrs. Smith. I don’t encourage nobody’s foolishness ; I’d see their 
dead corpse walk fust. But I never like to hurt any one’s feelings—not 
even a cat ! 

Miss Gordon. Do not let it grieve you, madam; Eugenia will not 
take it much to heart. She should have been more true to herself—no 
one would respect her any the less. 

Mrs. Smith. Well, to be sure; you are a nice clever-spoken young 
lady. I’m just of your sentiments. 

Miss Gordon. Or, rather, my dear mother’s, I have often heard her 
speak of the great advantages we enjoy, and the facilities for improvement 
which were unknown in her youth. She has always impressed us with the 
feeling that we should be grateful for them, but not on that account to 
consider ourselves superior. 

Mrs. Smith. And a very sensible woman she must be. I should be 
proud to see her. Pray, did you ever hear her speak of one Jimmy Gor- 
don who lived in Market Space? 

Miss Gordon. Frequently, madam ; he was my grandfather. 

Mrs. Brown. And a very good man he was, and deserved a great 
deal of credit, too. Why, I have heard that he commenced life an errand 
boy, and got up by degrees to the tiptop of the ladder. 

Miss Gordon. So I have heard, madam. 

Miss Graham. An errand boy! Oh, horrors, Ella! I’d never own it. 

Miss Gordon. I see no reason to be ashamed, so long as he was hon- 
est and upright. 

Mrs. Smith. Certainly not, my dear. You have more right to be 
proud, than if he had been like some of these make-believes, that allurs 
put me in mind of old John Dobbs—going around asking for work, and 
praying he never might find it. 

Mrs. Brown. Poor Johnny! He was too lazy to live! 

Miss Le Brun. Mamma has not much sympathy for the “dolce far 
niente.” 

Mrs. Smith. What kind of « farm did you say it was? 


Miss Le Brun. I was merely repeating a well-known Italian phrase 
madam. 


Mrs. Smith. Well known, is it? Well, I must say D’ve traveled a 
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great deal—a hundred miles or more beyond the rhubarbs of the city, 
where the calvary was camped, but nobody never pointed that farm out 
to me | 
Miss Graham. Perhaps, madam, your eyesight, like your hearing, is 
defective. 
Mrs. Smith. Gone to look for your good manners, perhaps, miss ! 
Miss Smith. I can not hear my mother addressed with any want of 
respect, Eugenia. I may, as she says, have had some false notions, but I 
have to thank you and Kate St. Clair for opening my eyes before it is too 
late. You will forgive me, dear mamma, for not having better appreciated 
you ; but I do not think I shall easily forget the lesson I have learned. , 
Mrs. Smith. You was always a good child, Molly ; I thought you’d 
come right at last. You can do what you like to the house. Have your 
boaydoors, your sapphiras, bristles carpets, and candeleeries, your memer- 
andrews ; but don’t go and be ashamed of your mother that loves you, 
because she sticks to her homespun and knitting ! 


THE PROS AND CONS OF OBJECT-TEACHING. 


BJECT-TEACHING combines two modes of developing truth—first, 

instruction by familiar lecture on the part of the teacher ; second, 

thought or investigation induced in the pupil. These, undoubtedly, lie 
at the foundation of all successful teaching. 

But instruction by lecture is the feature wherein the new system is spe- 
cially different from the old modes of teaching. It disregards text-books, 
and the dry study of truth on printed pages. The ancient learning of 
lessons, often at the cost of vexation and tears, is removed, and the pupil 
is indulgently allowed to consider the teacher as a sort of encyclopedia of 
all things worth knowing. How far this method of instruction is carried 
in the course of education ; how far the advocates of the system would 
wish it to be carried, I do not know. But if carried much beyond child- 
hood, the practice would, doubtless, begin to defeat itself. The remis- 
sion of tasks, the pretty manner of instruction, and the idea of getting 
so much by working so little, would surely be highly agreeable to the 
restless class of pupils that attend our schools. It would also relieve the 
anxious parent, insuring him that the boy, who “ always has his own way 
at home,” has the same, at least in a degree, at school. But despite these 
advantages, whether as much could be gained, the same progress made, 
the same positive result be made visible, as by using other methods, is 
very reasonably to be questioned. 

The alternative is to cause the scholar to prepare a lesson in a text- 
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book. This having been learned—memorized, if necessary—the teacher 
will explain familiarly, adding facts, and shedding a new light on what the 
pupil, by hard study, may have graven on his memory. In this manner 
interest will be given of an abiding kind, and the pupil in the course of 
study, will have made a substantial acquisition—one that he may call his 
own. The language of the instructor is, “ Study this now until you know 
it. Hard work only will enable you to learn, and by such you will daily 
grow in knowledge and mental strength. If there is any thing you do not 
understand, come to me, and we will explain it together. If you have 
ideas of your own on the subject, do not hesitate to express them.” Such 
would be the advice of the good teacher in whatever branch of study. 
It is not object-teaching ; but it has a feature of object-teaching—an 
attempt to interest the pupil by awaking his mind, and evincing your de- 
sire for his progress. 

That object-teaching is receiving so much attention is evidence that 
teachers are taking better views of education. In so far as it enlivens 
and enables the old and stale systems of stock teaching to take new 
forms, the agitation of the subject is beneficial. As a system, however, 
too much is perhaps claimed for object-teaching. 

A practical objection will occur to every one—the disqualification of 
the majority of teachers to use the system. It is above-them. It is too 
high a kind of instruction. It requires more available knowledge, tact, 
and experience than most teachers can command. We are not all Arnolds 
or Manns. We may be useful as before, but can not attain to the inde- 
pendent instruction that object-teaching demands. But it is assumed, of 
course, that this is not an objection against the system, but against the 
present adoption of it. Besides, the very objection shows a want in 
American schools ; a great want. The teachers, as a class, need to be 
advanced in ability and experience. Elevation is needed, both of the 
teacher and his position socially considered. Teaching is too much a make- 
shift—a stepping-stone for young men. Change is the characteristic of 
our national life ; and every man, with restless look, is anticipating high posts 
of honor or emolument. But this spirit of advancement is usfavorable 
to the production of great educators. Few great and good teachers will 
appear in such a state of things, and the tone of the class must be infe- 
‘jor. There is, however, an improved feeling on the subject. Educa- 
‘ion, as a profession, is advancing. Of this, the discussion and partial 
adoption of object-teaching is proof. 


— 
—_— 





Some one once said to Talleyrand that the Abbé Siéyes was a very 
profound man. “Profound!” was the reply; “yes, he is a perfect 
cavity.” 
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JULIAN GURDON: STUDENT AND SCHOOLMASTER. 


Cuaprer I. 


YAY father was a graduate of Elmtown College, and I came with him 
4 to attend the commencement. How many years ago, I need not 
tell; for, when on the down-hill road of life, we do not care to count the 
milestones which we have passed. It saddens us to realize how far behind 
we have left the scenes of youth. 

I am no longer young; but I do not care to call myself old, now, 
though I was, et sixteen, impatient of my youth, and thought my attain- 
ments pointed to maturer years. I was proud that my father believed 
me sufficiently advanced to enter his venerable Alma Mater. He had 
brought me there, not only to be edified by the commencement exercises, 
but as a candidate for examination and admission’ to the freshman class. 

This was his first care on arriving ; and it ‘was not till he had the 
pleasure of knowing that I had passed my examination successfully, that 
he sought his old class-mates and friends who had assembled among the 
alumni to enjoy the annual reunion. 

I, a shy little freshman, attended him everywhere, and was somewhat 
abashed when presented to dignified and gray-haired men, many of whom 
now occupied the highest stations. I could hardly believe that they had 
ever been boys, like myself, trembling through their first examination, and 
shrinking, as I did, from the awful plunge into the new life. 

But when I saw the unbending of these great men, the almost boyish 
zest with which they recalled the pranks of college life, and- heard the 
mingled fan and pathos, and now and then a ring of triumph in their tones, 
I realized that it was but in years that we differed—that they had once 
been boys like me, as I should some day be a man like them. Circum- 
stances must modify my character. I might be neither good nor great 
like any of these ; but the years would steal away the illusions, mar the 
projects, hast away the keen bright edge of the triumphs, bring me disap- 
pointment, care, weariness, gray hairs, failing limbs ; and, though they 
should bring me fruitions as well, instead of the free joyousness of my boy- 
hood, I should then need some such stimulus to enjoyment as the present 
meeting of these old friends, to enable me to recall with pleasure the youth- 
ful sports and employments that had been so vivid in passing. 

These thoughts were somewhat saddening to a boy of my tender years, 
leaving for the first time a beloved home ; but the tendency of my mind 
was thoughtful and moralizing. I had a precocious and vivid imagination, 
which had always been subject to pruning and the discouragement of its 
vagaries ; and this treatment had forced the development of a “great gift 
of silence ;” so that, when my whole inner being was alive with thoughts, 
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my father, who knew me best of all, was as ignorant of what was passing 
within me as the veriest stranger. 

“The lad is of a thoughtful, dreamy temperament,” I heard him say to 
one of his friends. “I have tried to incite him to greater activity, and to 
a more objective mode of thought. I wish to see him, as he grows up, an 
active man, dealing with the outside world on an equality with his kind ; 
not a mere bookworm, as his father has been, at the mercy of every 
shrewd rogue.” 

How often I thought of these words in the swiftly speeding days, which 
forced upon me an activity and a struggle with outside forces for which, 
at the time, I was altogether unfitted. 

My father left me, and I experienced the pangs of homesickness—a 
’ bitter experience, which, in after-years, had its advantage ; for I knew 
how to pity and minister to the same dread disease in others. I longed 
for my home, and for my mother’s kiss—to feel her soft hand upon my 
brow, and her kind eyes reading all that mine spoke, in language plainer 
to her than words. I suffered terribly. Then the crisis came, and passed ; 
and, though my sufferings were less, I did not forget. 

But I had other things to think of, now. It was the custom in Elm- 
town College to persecute the freshmen. I had my share in these perse- 
cutions, and they aroused me to a newer and different life. I became less 
introverted, and; In combating outward assailants, gained the rudiments 
of that lesson which my father had desired I should learn. The season 
of molestation was brief, and after a little time we settled down to our 
studies. * 

This was a very happy year. I studied hard, but I carefully followed 
the home directions and admonitions. I had my rooms well ventilated, 
bathed often, and took long walks amidst the enchanting scenery of Elm- 
town. I grew tall and manly ; and, while the faculty praised my studious- 
ness, and made flattering reports of my progress to my father, it was very 
evident to all that I was not sacrificing my health and physical soundness 
to the unremitting toil of the brain. t 

The year ended, and my father came again to attend the commencement 
exercises, and to see me take my step. He went away, leaving me a 
sophomore. Somehow, this was a sadder parting than the first. ‘Why, I 
could not tell; but perhaps it was, that among other lessons gained in 
the past twelve months was that of the instability of human life, or the 
flimsiness of the usual foundations of human hopes. At any rate, I saw 
him go with a silent but bitter pang. Its cause was occult then ; but, 
later, I knew that it was the shadow of the coming event projected over 
the still sunny pathway of my youth. 

I never saw him again. But, even now, the passing years, and many 
cares and sorrows and struggles, have not obliterated that face and form 
from my mind. That placid, refined face, framed in the dark hair just 
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touched with the frosts of coming age—that tall and finely-molded figure, 
that would have been stately but for the slight stoop of the shoulders, 
which told of the studious habits and the thoughtful mood! He is 
always before me. No sun-picture could reproduce him more plainly to 
my eye ; and I shall know him in heaven ! 

Six weeks from that day came the swift-riding messenger to tell me my 
father was dead—that I and my sister were orphans, and my mother a 
widow ! 

There were neither railroads nor telegraphs near in those days. The 
messenger had ridden far and long, and I returned with him in the stage- 
coach that lagged along the muddy autumn roads. They waited only for 
my coming for the funeral rites; and I was not permitted to see the 
changed face of my dead parent. 


Cuapter II. 


HAD thought my sorrow almost more than I could bear, but I had 
yet to learn that there was a deeper deep to which my unwilling feet 
must descend. 

My father, almost the last descendant of a rich and proud old colonial 
family, had always been looked upon and had deemed himself a wealthy 
man. He had lived upon his income, and had never added a dollar to it 
by his own exertions. Of late, he had spoken to my mother, puzzlingly, 
of some scheme which was to add largely to his fortune. She knew that 
he had received visits in his study fron restless, active, shrewd-looking 
men, who came “on business ;” but, as business was precisely what she 
never troubled herself about, she had no idea what they came for. It was 
after one of these visits that she had found my father fallen in the fit 
which resulted in his death. 

After the funeral, the attorney who had transacted his legal business 
produced a will that had been made some years before, by the provisions 
of which his property had been equally distributed between our mother, 
my sister, and myself. Our mother and an old friend were appointed 
guardians of my sister and myself, and the friend, Mr. James, the executor 
of the will. 

Mr. James was present, and, as he must needs return home very soon, 
he and the attorney proceeded at once to the examination of papers, and 
a search for whatever was needful in the arrangement of affairs. 

All that day, and until late in the afternoon of the next, they toiled in 
the library. My mother and ourselves were in her room, indulging in per 
fect abandonment to our grief. We had never met a trial before, and we 
had no idea that any exertion was required of us. This was the lesson 
that the busy men below were preparing for us. 

At last came a polite request that my mother and myself would appear 
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in the library. We went, and my poor little sister crept down behind us, 
unwilling to be left alone. She was eighteen years old—more than a year 
my senior ; but so fair and tiny and delicate that I had always felt myself 
to be her protector, and desired to shield her from all knowledge of 
suffering. 

But this was no longer possible. With our hearts lacerated by our 
terrible bereavement, we were now to endure still another pang—one that 
awakened vague but dreadful anxieties. My father’s fortune had dis- 
appeared, melted away. How, it was suspected, but not yet known. The 
only ascertained fact was, that, beyond the pretty cottage in which we 
lived, and a small annual sum, the interest of my mother’s little fortune, 
which had remained untouched, we had no provision whatever. 

Three more unpractical persons were, perhaps, never assembled in one 
household. We asked no questions. We accepted the fact, and were 
stunned by it. My mother simply said, with a puzzled look on her sad face : 

“T suppose it must be true, since you say so, gentlemen ; but I always 
supposed that Mr. Gurdon was a rich man. I do not understand it at all.” 

Our guardian and our lawyer both saw that this was true, and they 
forbore to torture her with details at present, and we retired to think 
over this new and overwhelming phase of our affairs. An hour later, I 
was again summoned to the library, but alone. 

“This is as bad as bad can be, my dear boy,” Mr. James said, but 
rather coldly, as I thought. “The little income remaining will scarcely 
pay your college expenses, and I suppose you will not like to leave now. 
Have you an idea, or has your mother, what has become of the property ? 
I find your father has been speculating ; but I find nothing to account for 
the loss—so much land sold, and his bank account overdrawn, and Mr. 
Smithson, here, tells me that, only last week, your father sent for the box 
of papers that have always remained in his charge ; and they are all miss- 
ing now—railroad bonds, scrip, and mortgages, all gone.” 

I had listened in silence. Mr, James might almost as well have talked 
Hebrew to me. I only comprehended the fact that we had nothing but 
our mother’s little income, and that would hardly pay my college expenses ; 
and that, as I could not rob my mother and sister, I must leave college, 
and seek the means of earning instead of spending money. 

“T know nothing,” I said, seeing, at last, that he waited for an answer. 
“T always supposed we were rich. My father never mentioned money to 
me. Ought I not to leave college, sir, and try to help my mother ?” 

“That’s just what I hoped of you, my dear boy,” Mr. James answered, 
far more warmly than he had before spoken ; and Mr. Smithson, who was 
our friend as well as lawyer, got up and shook hands with me. 

“ And it is just what I expected,” he said. ‘“ Julian has got good stuff 
in him, though it never had a chance to come out before. But, perhaps, 
it may not be necessary for you to leave college. These shrewd rascals 
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that have been coming back and forth, and one of whom last saw your 
father in a conscious state, have evidently robbed him. But they shall not 
escape. I’m on their track, and we'll punish them ; and I hope we shall 
get back the money. At any rate, Julian, my boy, don’t despair ; and 
tell your mother to be as brave as possible. Your bills at Elmtown are 
all paid in advance for this term, and you may as well just go back and 
finish the term, and, by that time, Mr. James and I will be able to see 
our way better.” 

After a few more words, I returned to my mother, carrying her a little 
doubtful comfort. I knew that we were in good hands—those of two 
men who had loved and honored my father, and were his debtors for many 
a kindness. 

After a few more sorrowful and anxious days, I did return to Elmtown. 
All agreed that this was best; and, though it- pained me deeply to leave 
my mother and sister, I thought of the unfinished term whose advantages I 
might enjoy without further expense, and that it was perhaps all I should 
ever enjoy of school education. With my own way to make in the world, 
I should have little time for study. It was a sad prospect to me, who 
longed for a life of scholarly ease, not idleness—my temperament was too 
active for that—but some pursuit that should leave me ample leisure for 
my favorite studies. 

But I need not dwell upon this anxious, sorrowful time—this transition 
state of us all, when the cup of poverty was about being pressed to our 
lips, and we knew not how to escape the draught. 

Before the term was over, we knew the worst. We were nearly beggars. 
One of the men, to whom my father had listened to his undoing, had been 
found, arrested, and tried, but had been proved totally irresponsible, and 
the tool of the arch-swindler, Morrison, who was still at large, and sup- 
posed to have left the country. Comyns was serving out a brief term in 
the state-prison, but Morrison, the more skillful rogue, had escaped the 
punishment justly due him. For ourseives, the effect was the same. Our 
fortune had vanished, and it became needful that each of us should do 
something for the support of the household. 

My mother, rousing herself, as mothers will for their children’s sake, 
had herself announced the course she meant to pursue. She would sell 
our country home, for there had been discovered debts of my father’s that 
could be discharged in no other way, and remove to Elmtown. She would 
take a large house, and fill it with boarders from the college. She felt 
sure she could provide thus for my sister and herself, while I could live 
with her, and my bills could be paid by her little income. 

I revolted at this scheme, and I was resolved it should not be carried 
out in full. Still, since our home must be sold, and Mr. James and Mr. 
Smithson both approved, I was ylad she should come to Elmtown. And, 
to tell the truth, I had no voice in the matter not having been consulted, 
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and knowing nothing of the plan till the house had been sold, and prep- 
arations for removing commenced. 

I knew the languid, refined inefficiency of my mother far better than 
Mr. James or Mr. Smithson did, and I had little faith in her success in 
this unwonted career ; and though my sister was young and full of spirit 
and energy, my training, and the manner in which I had been reared, made 
me almost shudder at the thought that she should do any thing for hire. 
I had a chivalric feeling toward her. I was her real as well as nominal 
protector, and I wished to take care of her, not to be helped by her. 

But while all these thoughts were surging through my boy’s brain, the 
preparations for removal were completed, the house in Elmtown taken, 
and I received the announcement that on a certain day the family would 
arrive. Accordingly, I’went to the tavern, where the coach stopped, to 
meet them on the appointed day. 

Both my mother and sister had changed much. But my mother, in 
her heavy widow’s weeds, looked positively grown younger with the new 
fire and energy that her resolution and her efforts had imparted. I had 
new hopes of her success from that hour. 

As for my sister, she had always been handsome ; but she was now 
decidedly beautiful. At last her energies saw before them scope and op- 
portunity of exercise. A true woman delights to make sacrifices for one 
who is beloved; and my sister’s elation was all due to the fact that by her 
efforts I was to be helped to the completion of my education. I think 
that she almost rejoiced in the poverty that was to give her the opportu- 
nity of doing this. 

They had got well settled, and had ample time to try their experiment, 
before my term ended. Shall I say that I was glad that, so far as the 
boarding was concerned, it proved a failure? My mother, accustomed to 
the profuseness of a rich man’s table, would have felt herself disgraced by 
even the most liberal of boarding-house economies. The first month’s 
receipts did not nearly pay her bills, and the quarter’s instalment of her 
income then falling due, it, also, was absorbed. My sister was giving 
lessons in music ; but though a proficient in the art, knowing it scientifi- 
cally, and a brilliant performer, as yet she was, in Elmtown, unknown and 
unsought. She had few scholars, and those paying the minimum price. 

All this tended toward the promotion of my own plans, and they were 
now fully matured. I had conversed with the poorer students, who were 
slowly going through college upon their own resources, and I saw what I 
had to do. 

My sophomore year had now nearly ended. I had resolved to pass my 
examination for the junior class, which I had no doubt of doing, for my 
standing was good, and then to engage for the winter in teaching, thus 
leaving to my mother her income. I was already in advance of my class, 
and I felt confident that in my leisure hours I could at least keep pace 
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with them through the winter months. In the spring I should have money 
~ enough to pay my expenses for the remainder of the year, accepting from 
my mother only the home I should have so deeply grieved her by refusing. 

Thus my plans were fully formed, and lest I should incur the refusal 
of my guardians, I secured a school before naming my purposes to them. 

I was met, as I expected, by the strongest opposition from my mother ; 
but Mr. James, on the contrary, seemed much pleased. 

“My boy, you delight me,” he cried, wringing my hands. ‘“ Smithson 
was right—you’ve’ good stuff in you; and you'll be a success yet, which 
I’m by no means sure would have been the case if my friend Gurdon had 
not made ducks and drakes of his property. And your mother will do 
better by and by, and so will Emma, never fear. It is the right spirit you 
all show, and I like you for it. And listen, my dear boy. It is well to 
make teaching the means of helping you through college, but let it be 
something more. It is almost the highest vocation to which a man 
may aspire. There is hardly another so important, or so responsible. 
Don’t teach school merely to make money, but remember how much will 
be committed to your trust ; and let your time and talents be used for 
the benefit of others, as well as yourself.” 

I had thought of the subject in this light before, and it was easy for me 
to promise. It was a remote country district to which I was going, where 
only the veriest rudiments of education from books were demanded—at 
least the committee had so informed me ; but still I felt that I should find 
an important work to do, and much would be demanded of me by One to 
whom in this first employment of my talents I was far more responsible 
than to my human employers. 

It was a cold, dark, and peculiarly chill and cheerless evening in the 
latter part of November, when, having conquered, if not removed, all 
scruples on the part of my mother and sister, I arrived, after two days’ slow 
traveling over miry roads, at the scene of my new labors. 

The driver had somehow learned that I was the new teacher, and he 
pointed out to me, as we passed, the school-house, an ancient brown frame 
building of one story, with a tumble-down and desolate appearance. No 
trees stood near it, and the fence was half pulled down, while the ground 
around was either encumbered by the chips left from the chopping of last 
year’s fire-wood or else trodaen hard by the feet of more than one genera- 
tion of children. 

My heart sank within me, and did not rebound to cheerfulness when, a 
few moments later, the driver pulled up suddenly at a dilapidated gray 
stone house. : 

“Deacon Lawrence lives here,” he said, “and you'll board with hin 
the first week, so they told me to leave you here.” 

In another moment I stood in the hall of my temporary home, the de- 
scription of which, with its inhabitants, I leave to another chapter. 
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January, 1866. 


EMINENT EDUCATORS DECEASED IN 1865. 


ITH the opening of the new year, it is a wise custom to look back 

upon the year that has passed, and note what it has taken from 

us, and what it has left. The doom of death resting on all, we can not 

suppose that the rolling months should have passed without taking from 

our profession some of its loved and honored members. The mortality 

among teachers in 1865 was not, however, so great as it was in 1864— 

a year which was remarkable among those of the past half-century, for 

the extraordinary number of eminent instructors who passed away within 
its cycle. 

Among those whose demise in 1865 we mourn, the most prominent 
was the statesman and scholar, Enwarp Everett, whose connection with 
educational matters began early, and was continued through nearly the 
whole of his life of threescore years and ten. As professor in Harvard 
University at the age of twenty-five ; as the president of that venerable 
institution at a later period ; as the eminent friend and advocate of public 
schools, and the promoter of every measure for their improvement ; as one 
of the founders and most liberal donors to the City Public Library of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Everett is deserving a high place among the educators of the 
country. He died on the 15th of January. 

Swwvey A. Tomas, of New Haven, who died on the 5th of February, 
was one of the ablest teachers in Connecticut. Thorough, patient, and 
painstaking, and always keeping pace with the real progress of the age, his 
school had maintained, for thirty years or more, a high reputation. His 
school-books were admirable. He was one of the first teachers in New 
England to introduce the military dress and drill into his school; and 
at the opening of the war, numbers of his pupils were employed by the 
State and the General Government im drilling the companies and regi 
ments of volunteers, before they left for the seat of war. 

Rev. R. O. Ketxoae, a clergyman and professor in Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Wisconsin, a man of fine abilities, and a skillful instructor, took his 
own life in a paroxysm of insanity in February. 

On the 8th of April, Rev. Sawvet Aaroy, a Baptist clergyman, a pro- 
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found scholar, and one of the most successful teachers in New Jersey for 
nearly thirty years, passed away. We may give a brief sketch of his la- 
bors in a future number of the Monruty. 

Miss Exizasera Oram, a name familiar to many New Yorkers, for forty 
years or more, died on the 8th of May. She enjoyed a high reputation as 
a teacher, and as the author of some excellent text-books; and while her 
little eccentricities occasionally provoked a smile, there are many who will 
acknowledge their obligations to her for careful and thorough training. 

Henry McMorrnir, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Hygiene in 
the Philadelphia High School, was an able and successful instructor, who 
invested with rare interest a study often pronounced dry by teachers and 
scholars. He was also the author of some text-books. His death occurred 
May 26th. 

The educational profession, as well as the literary world, experienced a 
great loss, on the 10th of June, in the death of Mrs. Lypia Hunttey 
Sicourney, widely known as one of our sweetest lyric poets. In early life, 
for a period of ten or twelve years, she was a successful teacher, a part of 
the time at the head of an excellent female seminary at Hartford, Connec- 
ticut,—and in all her subsequent life, she never forgot her connection with 
the teacher’s profession. One of her most charming prose works is her 
“Letters to My Pupils.” She was in the habit of meeting with the pupils 
of the female seminaries, and encouraging them in their progress as stu- 
dents. The Hartford Public High School was largely indebted to her 
able and vigorqus advocacy for its successful inception and subsequent 
growth, No teachers’ convention, or other educational movement, in the 
city, which had been her home for fifty years, would have been deemed a 
success, If it had failed to elicit her warm and hearty sympathy and co- 
operation. "The instruction of the deaf mute, the blind, the idiotic, and the 
convicts of the state-prison, and the organization of schools and courses of 
lectures in the hospitals for the insane, were among her schemes for doing 
good. 

The Right Reverend Atonzo Porter, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of. 
Pennsylvania, whose death took place at San Francisco, on the 4th of 
July, had long been known as one of the most devoted friends of popular 
education, as well as one of the most accomplished teachers in the United 
States. We purpose giving, in a coming number of the Monruty, some 
account of his eminent services in the cause of edycation. 

Rev. Duncan R. Campse t, D. D., a Baptist clergyman, and for seventeen 
or eighteen years President of Georgetown College, Kentucky, died on the 
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11th of August. A native of Scotland, and a graduate, we believe, of the 
University of Edinburgh, he had brought to his work as an instructor, 
profound scholarship, great tact and discrimination, and a thorough 
knowledge of human nature. The college had prospered under his presi- 
dency. 

Of Rev. Francts Waytanp, D. D., LL. D., late President of Brown 
University, whose death occurred on the 30th of September, we shall speak 
at length in the next number of the Montuty. We regard his death as 
the greatest loss which the cause of education in the United States has 
suffered during the past year. 

Rev. Sauvet K. Tatmace, D. D., a Presbyterian clergyman, and Presi- 
dent of Oglethorpe University, Midway, Georgia, was a man of decided 
ability, and the author of several interesting works,—none of them, how- 
ever, we believe, on educational topics. His death occurred on the 2d of 
October. 


James S. Eaton, long the Principal of the English department of Phillips’ 
Academy, Andover, and in high repute as a fine belles-lettres scholar, died 
on the 10th of October; and on the same day, Mrs. Euizaneta Ricorp, 
once a popular teacher, and the author of an excellent treatise on mental 
philosophy, as well as of other text-books, died at Newark, New Jersey, at 


the venerabk age of seventy-eight years. 

Rev. Grorcz Muserave Gicer, D. D., a Presbyterian clergyman, late 
Professor of Latin in New Jersey College at Princeton, an accomplished 
scholar, died on the 11th of October, at the age of forty-three years. 

Rev. J. Howes Acnew, D. D., a Presbyterian clergyman, whose life 
had been almost equally divided between the teacher’s and editor’s pro- 
fession, died at Peekskill, New York, on the 19th of October, at the age 
of sixty-one years. He had been, for a number of years, at the head of 
the Pittsfield (Massachusetts) Female Seminary, a school of very high 
character ; had edited, for some years, the Eclectic Magazine, and had 
recently taken charge of the American Federal Monthly. 

JosepH Emerson Worcester, LL. D., teacher, geographer, statistician, 
and lexicographer, author of numerous text-books for schools, and for 
more than half a century one of the most active and earnest friends of 
education, died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the 27th of October, at 
the ripe age of eighty-one years. His great labors deserve and will re- 
ceive a more full record in our pages. 

Of foreign educators, deceased during the year, we do not now recall 
more than four names which possess a Cis-Atlantic reputation. These 
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were: H. G. Ottenporrr, a teacher of languages in Paris, of Jewish ex- 
traction, who died on the 30th of October, and whose “system of ac- 
quiring French, Spanish, German, Italian, and other European languages,” 
has had so extensive a circulation; CHartes Von Ravmer, a German 
professor and author, who died in June, and whose writings on pedagogy 
and biographies on eminent German teachers have become familiar to us 
through Barnard’s American Journal of Education ; Dr. Farnz Aun, a 
German physiologist and teacher of languages, deceased in September, 
whose “ German Method” is widely known and used in this country ; and 
Dr. Cuartes Ricwarpson, an eminent English lexicographer, who died on 
the 6th of October, at the age of ninety-one years, and whose great 
work, “The New Dictionary of the English Language,” originally pre- 
pared for the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, was, for its time, the finest 
contribution to etymology which had been made in Great Britain. It 
has passed through several editions, notwithstanding its great size. He 
had also published several other philological works. 





STREET CHILDREN. 

OR several years our educational progress has been especially evinced 
in the interest manifested in the grading of schools, and in the estab- 
lishment of grammar-schools, academies, and the higher institutions, Pro- 
fessorships have been liberally endowed ; colleges have rapidly arisen. But 
there is one phase of popular education which has remained comparatively 
overlooked. Official returns show, that in this State, and elsewhere, a 
large portion of youth of the most impressionable age remain outside the 
school-room. Sufficient attention has not been given to the primary 
schools ; and, of the advantages they afford, a vast number of the former 
classes have failed to avail themselves by sending their children. The con- 
sequences are felt everywhere ; but, in a city like New York, they meet 
the eye in every thoroughfare, and to a fearful degree obtrude upon atten- 
tion. Some sections of the city swarm with dull, listless, and with active, 
roaming children, who never attend school; or, if at all, with an irregu- 
larity that nullifies the advantages obtained. They become familiarized 
with vice, spend their youth in an apprenticeship to crime, and become 
eventually the coarse, dull-eyed, heavy-jawed rowdies, from whose ranks 

the penitentiaries and prisons are supplied. 
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Among the causes which tend to add to the number thus growing up, 
are the indifference of many parents concerning the education of their chil- 
dren, the want of parental authority in others, and, in many cases, the lack 
of a decent sufficiency of clothing, and not unfrequently, perhaps, that 
natural shame felt alike by the destitute and the degraded when in contact 
with those of better fame and fortune. Whatever the cause of the evil, 
the results are apparent. The remedy is not obvious. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that “the defect of the school system is at the bottom.” The man 
who can devise some method by which all the children of the State may 
be taught even to read and write, should be regarded as the greatest 
patriot of the nation. There are many who are so zealous in the good 
cause that they would add the colleges to the public-school system. But 
the true work and the true honor is for him who would make secure a uni- 
versality of rudimental study, and graduate honest, independent, labor- 
loving youth, qualified to become intelligent students in the practical 
school of life. 





“THE IGNORANCE OF TEACHERS.” 


HE strictures made by a correspondent in the last number, en the 

editorial, “Tae Ignorance or TracHers,” caused us to fear that 
others had equally misunderstood our remarks. Communications since 
received, however, show a correct understanding of our purpose and sen- 
thments. One correspondent says : 

“T was a little touched on seeing the caption of the article, but on 
reading it, I pronounced an unequivocal Amen. For I perceived that, 
while ostensibly reflecting upon teachers, you were in reality denoun- 
cing the customs, rules, and circumstances which tend to make the teacher 
appear at a disadvantage among those who often are his inferiors ; and 
1 feel sure that the profession needs no warmer friend than it has in the 
Monrtuty.” 

But while correspondents are thus willing to point to customs, school 
laws, and unfavorable circumstances, as the real mark at which we aimed, 
we must remind them that the profession, aye, each member of it, too, 
has a work to perform in removing every thing that is detrimental to their 
interests, and in any way—directly or indirectly—derogatory to their po- - 
sition and professional reputation. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gora, December 2, 1865. 


The Great Kinder Garten School at Gotha— 
The Sparrow and the Hawk— Mechanical 
Occupations, ete.— The Mistake in the Sys- 
tem— Careful Oversight, the Great Advan- 
tage—The Elementary School attached to 
the Kinder Garten ; it is not Superior to 
American Schools. 

HE Kinder Garten of Gotha is one of 
the most celebrated in Germany ; and 

as my little girl is a pupil there, I have 
taken time to visit it repeatedly. So far as 
these visits warrant, | may say that the 
method of instructing the scholars is as 
good, or perhaps better, than is current in 

American infant schools. The. director, 

Mr. Kohler, is evidently a man of fine 

spirit; and the young ladies who assist 

him are patient, faithful, and energetic. 

The method employed is as follows : 
Children attend four hours daily—from 

ten to twelve, and from two to four. The 
first hour is spent in singing; the second, 
in building block-houses, drawing on slates, 
working on perforated board, and weaving 
slips of variegated paper together. In sing- 
ing, the children stand in a circle, and the 
songs are made to illustrate simple little 
games. Take this, for instance: A spar- 
row is seen flitting up and down within 
the circle of little ones. This is a child 
chosen at random from the school. Itsings 
a simple air, telling you how glad it is to 
enjoy the bright sunlight. Pretty soon a 
hawk enters the circle, in silence, and pur- 
sues the sparrow up and down, while the 
children standing around sing a verse or 
two describing the pursuit. The next step 
is seen when all aim a gun (their extended 
right arm) at the hawk, continue the 
song, which culminates at that point when 
the combined weapons are discharged and 
the hawk fulls dead. Meanwhile, the chil- 
dren continue their verses, while the 
strongest goes in and bears the bird of 
prey from the field. 

This is an example ou€ of many. Some 
illustrate occupations—the blacksmith, the 
shoemaker, and the like; some imitate the 
motion of mills and of machinery more or 
less intricate. All indicate ingenuity. A 
few are copied, and are well knowr, in an 
English dress, in America. Some are new 


—at any rate,to me. Yet the interest, to 
me, was marred by this one fact, that there 
was a lack of spontaneity ; all was too dead, 
too mechanical. You can not make sports 
take the place of books without sapping 
the life which makes them enjoyable. You 
can not turn play into the regular duty and 
routine of the school-room without chang- 
ing it from play to work, and making it 
distasteful. The expressionless faces of 
the children, and the stiff, formal manner 
in which they went through their plays 
and songs, convinced me that there lay a 
mistake at the bottom of the system, and 
that the introduction of a few minutes of 
song and of play into the midst of the regu- 
lar duties of the school-room gives a keener 
satisfaction than the system of this Kinder 
Garten. 
‘“ All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy,” 


says the old couplet; but 
No work and all play 
Is apt Jack to cloy, 


is an equally bad rhyme, and not much 
further from the truth. 

Yet the institution seems to be not wholly 
unworthy of praise. With the introduc- 
tion of an hour’s instruction in sewing and 
knitting (to be taught to the boys as well 
as to the girls), and some little matters like 
that, interposed with frequent songs and 
plays, as is done in an admirable Kinder- 
garten in London, it would be very easy 
to make this institution one of great excel- 
ence and profit. I think the careful over- 
sight which the scholars have at all times 
is, perhaps, the best part of the.whole sys- 
tem. A little son or daughter can be sent 
here with the greatest security against the 
contraction of evil habits and foul language. 

The elementary school, which is con- 
nected with this Kinder Garten, I have 
also visited. The method of instruction is 
similar to that which is pursued in those 
schools with us where the ‘object sys- 
tem” has been introduced. It is hardly 
worth while to enter into a detailed de- 
scription; for there was little new to be 
described. The appearance of the scholars 
and of the teachers was not materially un- 
like what it would be found in hundreds 
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of schools in New England and in New 
York. Books are little used. Much of the 
instruction is conveyed by oral communi- 
eation, and the Pestalozzian central prin- 
ciple is rigidly adhered to, to make the 
scholars think out result after result, from 
principles and facts given to them at the 
outset. Yet in no way could this school 
be spoken of as superior to many which 
can be found with us. One might expect 
in German teachers oné quality the posses- 
sion of which might naturally presuppose 
the possession of patience, I mean stolidity 
—that good-natured, easy way, that would 
make them gentle, considerate, patient 
teachers.’ But this they do not seem to 
be. They are, too often, hasty, harsh, 
passionate. Treatment of this sort is the 
worst possible for children. There is noth- 
ing that they need more than the absence 
of an impetuous, jerky, fiery, and impatient 
spirit. ButIdo not find that, in this re- 
spect, the Germans are superior to our 
nervous and too excitable teachers in 
America. Ww. L. G. 


OW TO TEACH THE ALPHABET. 


Asrorta, December 16, 1863. 


R. EDITOR—The difficulty experi- 
enced by many preceptors in teach- 
ing the alphabet induces me to say a few 
words concerning it. I have come to the 
conclusion, that before a person is fitted to 
impart primary instruction he must be full 
of experience in teaching, and must pos- 
sess tact and judgment rarely found. Con- 
sequently, we commit an error of the most 
grievous kind when we use primary classes 
as schools of discipline and preparation, 
in which young teachers are to gain the 
training which fits them for positions of 
(as is supposed) more responsibility. ‘ 
To teach the alphabet is a difficult task, 
generally because the teacher is unfitted 
for the work. An officer in our army, 
while at New Orleans, undertook to teach 
a freedman to read. In the orthodox man- 
ner, he took up the primer, and, pointing 
out the third letter, said, “That is ‘C;’ 
then pointing out the first letter, he said, 
“That is ‘A.’”” Whenever the pupil was 
asked the name of either letter, he invari- 
ably answered ‘*C,” and, when rebuked, 
promptly replied : 
“Tt’s no use, massa; ‘0’ ’ll always come 
fast.” 
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Failing in this, and thinking he had be- 
gun at the middle, the instructor pointed 
out two capital ‘‘A’s” of different sizes, and 
stated that they were alike. Being called 
away for a short time, he was astonished, 
upon his return, at finding the pupil busily 
engaged in comparing the letters by means 
of a stick. 

“Some mistake here, massa; they ain’t 
the same—one’s bigger than t’other.”’ 

The would-be teacher gave up his charge 
in disgust, and ever since has busily de- 
nounced the freedmen as incapable of men- 
tal improvement, forgetting, meanwhile, 
that the fault was his, not his pupil’s. 

As the inclination of the child is against 
study, the elementary points must be pre- 
sented as curiosities, not as subjects requir- 
ing labor. If this method be adopted, the 
teaching of the alphabet becomes simple. 
How easily children pick up the letters, 
their names and sounds, from a tin plate! 
An acquaintance of mine, an old teacher, 
not long ago illustrated this principle by 
relating his own experience : 

“While I was teaching over in New 
Jersey, I found that one of my pupils, a 
little fellow about ten years old, was un- 
usually dull. Soon it was his father’s turn 
‘to board the teacher.’ While there, I 
learned that, before the boy went to school, 
he knew nearly all his letters, but that he 
had now forgotten them. The teacher’s 
neglect then had caused his dullness. I 
took him in hand immediately. 

*<Do you see that letter? What does it 
look like ? 

“6 Like a hoop.’ 

** “Well, it is a hoop, but we call it 0.” 
What does this letter look like?” 

“Why, it’s just like a saw-buck.’ 

“Well, it is a saw-buck, but we call it 
“ x.” ’ 

“I then pointed to ‘B,’ and called it an ox- 
shoe ; so with others, until, in three quar- 
ters of an hoar, his knowledge of the al- 
phabet had returned, and each letter wore 
a familiar face. At length I called his at- 
tention to the two letters, ‘O’ and ‘X,’ 
and asked him what they spelled.. Of 
course he did not know; but, by pointing 
out the oxen then feeding in the door-yard, 
Ihelped him. In this way I gained his 
attention. Learning was not a task but an 
amusement, and before bedtime the duli 
child was as bright as need be. From that 
night I had no difficulty. The boy is now 
a worthy man, as clever as any of his 
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neighbors, all owing, no doubt, to that 
evening’s work,”’ 

Object-teaching, or illustration from every- 
day life, is the way to reach the youthful 
mind, which is incapable of comprehend- 
ing abstractions. To employ this method 
properly, careful preparation must be made. 
The lack of this causes many teachers to 
complain of dullness in their pupils; a 
complaint they should never utter, remem- 

_ bering the proverb, “Bad workmen only 
complain of their tools.” J. J. 8. 


“OUR YOUNG FOLKS” AND “THE 
OTHER SIDE.” 


Lrnpon, Mp., December 7, 1865. 
i R. EDITOR—I am not much of a 
critic, but in the ** Monruty”’ for Nov- 
ember there is one page which I do feel in- 
clined to criticise a little. The page in 
question is that which you devote to the 
notice of “ Our Young Folks.” 

Now, so far from gainsaying a single word 
of it, I cordially indorse it all, for a more 
charming little monthly could scarcely be 
gotten up; but there is a qualification I 
should make in giving it my approval, 
which you donot make, and J am sure it has 
never occurred to you. One’s geographical 
position sometimes reveals truths, which 
more acute and profound minds, in a dif- 
ferent locality, fail to discern. 

Thus guided, I have been pained to dis- 
cover, in that otherwise almost faultless 
little magazine, a drop of poison, that must 
penetrate the young minds and hearts 
which are learning from its pages their 
“lessons for life.” I refer to the articles 
concerning the treatment of our prisoners 
of war, and others of similar tone. 

Tales of suffering and hardship are relat- 
ed with ¢ bitterness that must make a deep 
impression on the tender minds of youth, 
and lead them to form and cherish senti- 
ments of hatred and retaliation. 

Now, I would not object to children hear- 
ing of these things, if they heard both sides 
impartially, for that would teach them to 
hate war itself, and to avoid whatever 
would lead to it. 

But children in the North, at least the 
readers of “Our Young Folks,” are never 
told of the suffering that marked the track 
of the conquering armies—they know noth- 
ing of the miles of wasted desolated homes, 
the throngs of starving, perishing women 
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and children, nor even of the hardships of 
the miserable rebel prisoners who spent 
dreary months and years on their own soil. 

Oh, no! these things are not for their 
ears, and they are led to believe that the 
sufferings of our boys in Southern prisons 
was unprovoked and unparalleled. 

This seems to me all wrong. If we are 
to have peace in reality—if the conciliatory 
policy of our Government is to amount to 
any thing—why embitter the minds of the 
children by keeping continually before 
them the wrongs of one side only? Bet- 
ter far instil lessons of pity and forgive- 
ness. 

It seems unwise, to say the least, now at 
the close of one fearful war, to sow the 
seeds that must, some day, result in an- 
other war, if they produce their legitimate 
fruit. But, besides that, it is eruel to the 
children themselves to foster in their hearts 
sentiments and prejudices that can not ele- 
vate or refine them, or prepare them for the 
duties of citizenship in a reunited country. 
My heart aches for the children, who, in- 
stead of being taught to forgive their ene- 
mies, are taught to hate them with a bitter 
hatred, 

Then there is another view to take of it. 
If these magazines find their way into the 
nands of Southern youth (which, how- 
ever, in their present impoverished con- 
dition is not very likely to happen), it will 
have, by no means, a conciliating effect 
upon their minds, to find that but one side 
of the story is told to their young country- 
men in the North, and that thesr sufferings, 
privations, and wrongs, are ignored alto- 
gether. 

Is it not, think you, a very great pity—a 
great wrong—thus to implant such lasting 
ill-feeling and hostility in the minds of 
youth all over the land? 

ButI have written more than I intended ; 
I only meant to suggest to you the danger, 
thinking you might devise a remedy. 
Could not your influence be enlisted in 
an effort to somewhat modify the tone, or 
exclude such articles from the pages of a 
journal so widely disseminated as ‘Our 
Young Folks,” and so calculated to form 
and mold the plastic minds and charac- 
ters of the rising generation? 

Your unqualified indorsement of it calls 
for an effort from you to help to make it 
worthy of what you say of it, and perfectly 
unexceptionable in every respect. Or if 
this may not be, you can at least warn your 
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own children, and the many young friends 
you must have, of the insidious teachings 
of such articles, 

Here, on the border, we feel these things 
as you scarcely can, but the danger exists, 
nevertheless, if it be not apparent. 
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My deep interest in the children of our 
country—our whole country—and a desire 
to see the divine law of forgiveness and 
charity impressed on their susceptible 
hearts, must be my apology for writing 
at such length. A.J. M. A. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES. 


Petroleum.—I have seen several conflict- 
ing statements as to the lowest depths at 
which this substance is found, and the lo- 
calities in which it is thus procured, Pe- 
troleum is found in Canada in geological 
formations lower than in any other region. 
The lowest worked oil-bearing stratum is 
the corniferous limestone of Enniskillen, 

A. MOTT KNOLL, 


QUERIES. 

Origin of Light.—Is it universally sup- 
posed that light is due to the vibrations of 
the ether? 

{No. Dr. Calvert, an eminent English 
philosopher, holds that the phenomena of 
light is due to the vibrations of solid matter. 
He believes that there is no light, heat, 
electricity, or magnetism beyond the limits 
of the atmosphere surrounding the earth, 
but that when the ether, which is in astate 
of vibration, comes in contact with the par- 
ticles of matter composing our atmosphere, 
it communicates one of its own peculiar 
vibrations to these particles ; that then, by 
their vibrations, they become luminous. 
This theory was maintained in the recent 
“Cantor Lecture,” before the Society of 
Arts, and awakened much interest.—s. w. 
H. 0.] 

Steam Power in Earthquakes.—I find little 
said of the power of steam in the phenom- 
ena of earthquakes, What is its greatest 
power? Is it not an active agent insuch 
cases ? H. G. HOWELL. 

[The power of steam, at exceedingly high 
temperatures, has not been ascertained. It 
is recorded that in casting two brass can- 
non, the heat of the metal of the first gun 
“drove so much damp [sic] into the mold 
of the second, which was near, that as soon 
as the metal was let in, it exploded, tearing 


up the ground, breaking down the furnace, 
untiling the house, and killing many per- 
sons.” This was the steam of a few ounces 
of water, as it is termed merely “ damp.” 
The temperature of melted brass is only 
1,869° F.; but the heat of lava is at least 
8,000° F. Now, as it has been proved that 
the pressure of steam increases with an 
enormously rapid ratio with the tempera- 
ture, it is manifest that steam,which is pres- 
ent in all natural disturbances of the 
earth’s crust, must be, at times, a dominant 
force in the production of earthquakes and 
volcanoes.—J. W. H. 0.] 

Gold.—The ‘ Object-lesson on Gold” 
suggests another inquiry. Is this metal the 
heaviest cf all known substances ¢ 

E. B, S——LL. 

[Gold is not the heaviest substance 
known. Its specific gravity is about 19.3; 
that of platinum and iridium about 21.15; 
osmium, 21.45.—J. Ww. H. C.] 


REPLIES. 


West Virginia.—In November Montay 
are queries concerning West Virginia. 
When the old State of Virginia seceded, 
the western part, almost as a unit, refused 
to follow. When the Confederates poured 
across the border, on their way to Pennayl- 
venia and Ohio, she rose as a breakwater 
between them, rallied round the old flag, 
and asked to be admitted as a member of 
the family of Federal States. Congress 
granted the petition, and another star was 
added to the flag, bearing the motto Mon- 
tana semper liberi. Striking off the 
shackles of slavery, she adopted the free- 
school and township systems. West Vir- 
ginia became a State, not temporarily—not 
as a war measure—but actually and perma- 
nently. The temporary capital is Wheeling. 

w. ve 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS, 


HE object of a popular history ought to 

be at least twofold—to give a record of 
events, and to teach the influence of those 
events upon the life, growth, and pros- 
perity of the nation. Hence, and most 
emphatically with the American nation— 
for thank God we are a nation—it should 
not be confined to the mere acts of the (ad- 
ministrative) Government, or to the sim- 
ple revolution of governmental machinery. 
Inventive genius; the plough and the 
plane; the anvil and the loom; the chisel 
and the pencil; the pen and the press, 
play just as important a part, and should 
find recognition. We should see some- 
thing of the inner life of the nation, if we 
would gain any clear knowledge of the 
people whose history we reud. We need, 
as much as we need the facts, the cireum- 
stances attending and necessitating those 
facts, if we are to accept them as lessons of 
the past for our guidance in the future. It 
is thus, and thus only, “* History is philos- 
ophy teaching by example.” 

The leading object of a school history— 
and especially a school history of our own 
country—should be, not to give a dry pre- 
sentation of facts only, but also to indi- 
cate, to the youth of our land, how these 
facts are connected—the events following 
causes, and the causes producing events— 
and to point out to them the great moral 
and political lessons ‘which these are cal- 
culated to teach. The writer of a school 
history proposes to give instruction to the 
young, who need as much guidance in 
tracing the relation of the facts which he 
presents, as they do in tracing the relations 
of the facts presented to them in philoso- 
phy or in mathematics. Hence, a school 
history, above all others, should not bea 
mere chronology of events. This is sim- 
ply history with its vitals torn out, and 
properly comes in, after history, as a mne- 
monic aid, like the formulas in other sci- 
ences. 

The author of Robert’s History! has 
not failed in all this, because he has not 
attempted it. Indeed he tells us in his 
preface that, ‘ Facts only are presented, 
and the mind of the youthful student left 
in freedom as to the principles and motives 
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of the actors in this grand drama who pass 
in review before him.”’ 

Let us look, then, at the manner in 
which these facts are stated, and at some 
of the fucts themselves. The author has 
followed so strictly the chronology of 
events, that he has failed to consider 
together, facts so nearly related that they 
could not be separated without making 
such a break in the narrative, as rudely to 
shock the mind of the attentive reader. 
For instance, on page 1438, “ General 
Wayne, who had brought the war to a suc- 
cessful termination with the Indians north- 
west of the Ohio, now concluded a treaty 
with them.” The reader is here brought 
to a sudden stop to inquire about that war, 
and then naturally asks, why was not this 
statement made at the close of paragraph 
13, at the top of the page, where it evi- 
dently belongs? Why should the state- 
ment of the ‘* Whiskey Insurrection,’’ and 
of the “treaty with Great Britain’? be in- 
terposed? A similar example is found on 
pages 150-1. In fact this is a fault run- 
ning through the whole book. The ex- 
ample quoted is subject also to another 
criticism, to which the writer has too fre- 
quently exposed himself: ‘ Brought the 
war to a successful termination with the 
Indians,” ete. Did Wayne bring “the 
war toa successful termination with the 
Indians; or did he bring the war with the 
Indians to a successful termination ?” 

The slight credit which our author gives 
to Roger Williams is unjust, and the warm 
praise accorded to Cecilius Calvert, as the 
champion of religious liberty, is unde- 
served. It is true that Calvert guarantied 
freedom of religious opinion in his colony ; 
but he never declared, as Williams did, 
that government had no right to meddle 
in matters of conscience—that errors in re- 
ligion “are to be fought against with that 
sword, which is only in soul-matters able 
to conquer; to wit, the sword of God’s 
Spirit, the Word of God.” Calvert granted 
freedom of religious worship as a conces- 
sion, a8 a matter of policy, in order to 
build up his colony ; and Williams claimed 
it equally for all as a God-given right, 
which no government could infringe with- 
out usurpation. And yet Williams is 
passed by without a word of commenda- 
tion, while Calvert is represented to have 
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spent “more than forty years” in estab- 
lishing the principles of religious liberty, 
and to have met with such success as to 
“enrol his name among the great and wise 
benefactors of the human race, in all ages 
and in every clime.” 

It is strange how men will stultify them- 
selves! On the very page (4) where this 
passage occurs, we are told that in a very 
short time after, “‘the Church of England 
was by law established as the State re- 
ligion, to be supported by general taxa- 
tion.” This was the splendid success of 
an effort running through “‘more than 
forty years!’? No such religious liberty 
was established by Roger Williams ; and, 
wanting swch success, he fails in praise. 
Alas, poor Williams! 

Page 181: ‘‘A treaty between Spain and the 
United States, ratified this year, ceded East 
and West Florida, with all the adjacent 
islands, to the United States, in extinction of 
the various American claims, to satisfy 
which the American government agreed to 
pay the claimants five millions of dollars.” 

Now what is the fact with regard to this 
Florida purchase? Simply this: Spain 
ceded the Floridas to the United States, 
and received in exchange Texas and five 
millions of dollars. It is true that it was 
stipulated that the money should be paid 
to American citizens having just claims 
against Spain. But why was the most im- 
portant part of this’ transaction left unre- 
corded? Wasthe writer ignorant? or did 
he fear that if he disclosed a bargain, 
where so much was given, he would be 
compelled, for the honor of Yankee shrewd- 
ness, to state why a contract, apparently so 
foolish, was made? Did he not know that 
this was one of the most important moves 
in the “irrepressible conflict’? which 
brought on us two foreign wars, and cul- 
minated in a four years’ domestic war, 
such as the world had never seen? Did 
he not know that Florida was demanded 
for the security of slavery—that John C. 
Calhoun insisted that ‘Florida is an im- 
perative necessity now—we can get Texas 
back when we want it; and thus over- 
came the opposition of General Jackson to 
the, otherwise, foolish trade? If he knew 
the truth of this transaction, so pregnant 
of evil, why not tell it to the youth whom 
he would teach? If he did not know it, 
then—no matter. 

Page 194: “The majority, called the 
Law and Order Party, opposed this move- 
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ment, insisted that any change in the fun- 
damental charter of the State must be 
made by the full concurrence of a majority 
of the people; and denounced the Suffrage 
Party as guilty of high treason.” We can 
not suppose that the author intends to 
falsify ; and yet the mass of readers would 
learn from this little else than falsehood. 
The charter granted by Charles II. was 
still in force. That charter permitted only 
freeholders to vote. There was no pro- 
vision by which the charter could be 
amended—the people had no power to 
amend—the Legislature had none. The 
people desired a change—-a convention 
was called—a constitution was formed and 
submitted to a vote of all the citizens, a 
record on the ballot showing whether it 
was given by a freeholder, or by a citizen 
not a freeholder. The result was a major- 
ity of the freeholders, and also of the citi- 
zens not freeholders. The author should 
have said, ‘‘ must be made by the full con- 
currence of a majority of the freeholders in 
an unmixed vote’’—an important distine- 
The Law and Order Party did not 
constitute the majority of the people. 

Page 197: “Such a series of wrongs were 
(was ?) perpetrated against the colonists of 
Texas as compelled them to take up arms 
and fight for their lives and liberties.” 
Unhappy Texans! But what were those 
wrongs? Here again our teacher is dumb. 
On the establishment of her independence, 
Mexico abolished slavery. This, as every 
well-informed person knows, was the grie- 
vous wrong which compelled the Texans 
“to take up arms and fight for their lives 
and liberties.” 

What is said of Kansas, and of certain 
matters in the administration of President 
Buchanan, is liable to similar criticisms, 

Page 233: “Great sorrow was felt for 
the death of Colonel Baker, a senator in 
Congress from California.” It has gener- 
ally been supposed that Colonel Baker was 
asenator from Oregon; butas Mr. Rob- 
erts presents ‘‘ facts only,’’ this may have 
been a popular delusion. 

The book contains not a word about 
those sterling men who first settled New 
England, and who, planting the school- 
house side by side with the church, be- 
came the progenitors of a moral, intelligent, 
and industrious people, who havé made 
the world their debtor for the products of | 
inventive genius and of mechanical skill. 

The self-sacrificing deeds of Lafayette, 
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Pulaski, and Steuben, who aided our 
fathers in their struggle to be free, are not 
held up to the admiration and gratitude of 
those who enjoy the blessings they helped 
to win. 

The cool courage of Wadsworth’s 
“Drum! drum! | say,’”? the heroic con- 
duct of Jasper in nailing the flag to the 
staff, the words of the dying Lawrence, 
“ Don’t give up the ship,” are not used to 
furnish to the youthful mind lessons of 
sublime and patriotic devotion. Not a 
word to incite our youth to noble deeds is 
said of all the worthies of Revolutionary 
memory. Even Washington, that greatest 
and best of all our heroes, fails, under the 
influence of Mr. Robert’s pen, to become, 
as a model, the teacher of the young, in 
virtue, patriotism, and true manhood. 

To those wanting a portable chronologi- 
eal chart of their country’s history, in 
convenient form, this book will be valuable. 
As a school-book, it lacks too many essen- 
tial elements, and has no just claim to 
be called a School History. 


Next to the teachings and the reasonable 
requirements of the Gospel, we know of 
nothing so generally and persistently neg- 
lected by the great mass of civilized man- 
kind, as is the practical observance of those 
laws of physiology upon which ‘so largely 
depend the preservation of life and health. 
And, in these latter days, so remarkable 
for the popularization and diffusion of 
knowledge, those who thus sin against 
themselves can claim no exemption from 
blame on the score of ignorance. In this 
country especially, where the laws of health 
are constantly and glaringly violated, pop- 
ular treatises, school instruction, public 
lectures, and the columns of our newspa- 
pers, all hold up a warning finger to the 
reckless public, who live too fast to live 
long or well. And the people read, but will 
not heed. We have sometimes doubted 
whether it was worth any one’s time and 
labor to offer any additional instruction to 
those who thus blindly disregard the voice 
of admonition and the dictates of common 
sense. Yet, it is, perhaps, desirable that 
truth should be constantly kept before the 
people, whether they will heed it or not. 
Hence, we can recommend no better me- 
dium than Dr. Jarvis’ recent and admirable 
work on “ Physiology and Health.”3 The 
author, who is widely known as a statisti- 
cian, and the head of a prominent estab- 
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lishment for the care of the insane, in 
Massachusetts, commences his treatise with 
the simple statement that “‘every human 
being is appointed to take the charge of his 
own body. He must supply its wants, di- 
rect its powers, regulate its actions, and 
thus sustain his life.’ He then proceeds 
to set forth the laws of health, the powers 
of the several organs, the limit of their 
strength, the way in which they are to be 
developed and sustained, their proper 
uses, and the certain and evil consequences 
that follow their misapplication. All this 
is done clearly, logically, and in the most 
easy and fascinating manner. Well con- 
sidered in plan, reasonable in its deduc- 
tions, and admirable in style, it meets our 
most exacting wishes as a handbook of the 
science of which it treats. From preface 
to finis, the reader feels as if he were face 
to face with the author in a familiar con- 
versation, in which the accumulated re- 
sources of years of study and experience, 
and practical good sense, are quietly and 
fully unfolded before him. Where all is 
so excellent, it is difficult to particularize. 
Yet the chapters on “ Digestion and Food,” 
* Animal Heat,’ “The Skin,” and “ The 
Brain and Nervous System,” are worthy 
of the most careful consideration. For the 
sake of these chapters alone, we wish that 
every teacher in the United States could 
read this work. For every one concerned 
in the work of education, the book is preg- 
nant with important facts and suggestions, 
which, properly employed, ought to bear 
good fruit for the rising generation. 


Tuerz is certainly no more essential part 
of a nation’s literature, none more charac- 
teristic and expressive of the nation’s con- 
ceptions and sentiment, than its popular 
poetry. Not its popular doggerel, not the 
street-ballad, though that is very import- 
ant, but its popular literary poetry, the best 
known and best liked poems of the great 
poets, such as are read, and memorized, and 
declaimed in school, retained, reread, and 
loved through life. Some of these Profes- 
sor Simonson has given in his new book. 





(2) PuysioLocy anp Laws or Hearts. For the 
use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By 
EDWARD JARVIS, M.D. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1866. 12mo., pp. 427. Price $1.50. 

@) Devurscnes BatitapeN-Bucu: Eine Sammlung 
Balladen, Romanzen, und kleinerer Gedichte. von 
Geethe, Schiller, Biirger, Uhland, Schwab, K6r- 
ner, u. A. Mit Lebensskizzen [etc.], von Pro- 


fessor L. Simonson, Trinity College, Hartford. 
Boston: De Vries, Ibarra & Co. 1 
Price $1.75. 


6mo., pp. 304. 
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As he had to make a selection, perhaps 
the ballad was the best poetic form to 


select. ‘There certainly are no more popu- 
lar or more beautiful poems in German 
literature than Schiller’s ballads, nor any 
that are more satisfactory to a non-German 
reader. Besides, he has also given a few 
of the finest and most popular lyric pieces 
of the eleven authors represented. The 
biographical notices of the authors, and the 
historical explanations, are valuable ; and 
the endeavor to make the book useful, for 
esthetic discipline, by the analysis of 
several poems, is worthy of praise. We 
take exception toa few general sentences 
ii the preface upon the nature of the bal- 
lad. The student is told that the ballad 
has, according to Gethe’s idea, something 
mysterious, but not mystic; that the latter 
character lies in the subject of a poem, the 
former in its treatment. ‘‘ The mysterious 
character of the ballad is found in the man- 
ner in which it is presented. The poet 
has his subject, his figures, their actions 
and motions so deeply impressed upon his 
mind, that he searcely knows how to word 
them. He applies therefore all three fun- 
damental forms of poetry—the epic, lyric, 
and dramatic—to express what is to excite 
the imagination and engross the mind,” 
ete. What does this mean? What is the 
plain English, or plain German, for this 
subtle distinction between the mystic and 
mysterious? Do good poets or bad poets 
find it difficult to word their thoughts and 
feelings?) How much difficulty does digi- 
cult imply? Are the subject, the figures, 
their actions and motions, impressed more 
deeply upon the mind of a balladist than 
the subject, the characters, and the action 
of a play upon the mind of a dramatist? 
Does the ballad-writer employ ¢hree forms 
of poetry in one poem, because it is mys- 
terious and not mystic? a mere matter 
of presentation, though not of subject? 
But an end to questions! The book is 
good. We miss some poems, such as Uhl- 
and’s * Little Roland,” and ‘“ Roland, the 
Shield-bearer,”’ yet, we are glad to testify 
that it is a very satisfactory selection ; the 
notes are neither too few, nor too many; 
the size and appearance of the book fit it 
as well for the parlor-table or library, as 
for the use of aclass. It will be convenient 
not only for the student, but for readers 
of German literature who de not own all 
the principal poets, or who do not wish to 
look through large volumes whenever they 
feel disposed to read over a favorite piece. 
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Notwitustanpine the great attractive- 
ness of Natural History, its study has not 
been properly encouraged in this country. 
This is partly owing, no doubt, to the de- 
fective character of such text-books as 
have from time to time been published. 
Some of these are dry and abstruse, while 
others are so superficial as to be unworthy 
of attention. Dr. Hooker’s late work on 
this subject was a great advance, but a 
work containing more information concern- 
ing the classification, was necessary as a 
fitting complement to it. In great measure 
Prof. Tenney’s effort* supplies the want. 
We regret that it contains no preliminary 
chapter on the general structure of animals 
or comparative zoology. It is trne, that a 
detailed discussion of this subject belongs 
rather to a work not elementary in its na- 
ture; still, some knowledge, at least, is es- 
sential to a just conception of the unity of 
creation. Nevertheless, the judicious teach- 
er will find little difficulty in presenting the 
matter properly to his class. The book is 
profusely illustrated with very excellent en- 
gravings, some of which appear in the 
MonTHLy, in the article on ** The Anthro- 
poid Apes.” The style is very agreeable, 
and will do much toward rendering the 
work popular. The mechanical execution 
reflects great credit upon the publishers. 


ProFessor TynDALL’s Lecture on Radia- 
tion is very interesting. Abstruse physical 
points are distussed in a manner which 
renders them simple, and their study not 
only instructive, but entertaining. Indeed, 
the author may justly claim the high honor 
of being almost the only man living who 
can present scientific truths in a popular 
manner without belittling them, or con- 
cealing their proper value. The ‘ Rede” 
lecture is, in great measure, a condensation 
of what was suid upon the same subject in 
the author’s “‘ Heat as a Mode of Motion,” 
although it contains details of many new 
facts and experiments. The subject of the 
lecture is not closely followed, but many 
points clustering about it are carefully 
treated. An engraving illustrating the 
comparative heat in the spectrum, precedes 





(® Natvrat History. A Manual of Zoology for 
Schools, Colleges, and the General Reader. By 
SANBORN Tenney, A-M., Professor of Natural 
Histor: - in Vassar Female College. Illustrated 
with five hundred engravings. Crown, 8vo, pp. 
540. New York: Scribner & Co. $3.00. 

() On Rapiation. The “* Rede” Lecture, delivered 
in bee Senate House before the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, on dag May 16, y 

YNDA Prof. Nat. Phil. in the 
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the lecture. Every instructor should have 
the book, not only because of the imme- 
diate use he may make of it before his 
classes, but because of the additions which 
he may make to his own stock of knowledge. 


Most young men, who become instruct- 
ors in physics and chemistry, enter upon 
their work fresh from the college, without 
opportunities for acquiring expertness of 
manipulation. They are, therefore, so 
superficially acquainted with the construc- 
tion and use of apparatus, that in experi- 
menting they have ill success, and frequent 
failures. To this class, Dr. Frick’s work® 
will prove most welcome. It is to physics 
what Morfit’s ‘‘ Manipulation” is to chem- 
istry; but is more valuable, in that it gives 
not only full details concerning the use of 
apparatus, but also explains carefully and 
minutely the construction of every com- 
plicated piece, and even gives directions 
by which many pieces may be manufactured 
at little cost. This work will also prove 
an important assistant to teachers in many 
academies, where there is ‘little apparatus 
and little means to procure more. The 
illustrations are numerous, and of a high 
order. The book is well gotten up, printed 
on tinted paper, and strongly bound. It 
will prove valuable to every physical exper- 
imenter. 


Tae publisher of Warren’s well-known 
series of geographies has done good ser- 
vice to the cause of education by issuing, 
in the tablet form, which is so convenient 
and deservedly popular, and withal so 
cheap, a new set of School-room Maps, o 
Geographical Charts.7 The set consists 
of fourteen charts, mounted upon seven 
heavy card-board tablets. These tablets 
are inclosed in a portfolio. They are ac- 
companied by a valuable Handbook for 
Teachers, which we shall notice at another 
time. 

We are quite as interested in what these 
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geographical charts omit as in what they 
contain. They omit all unnecessary names 
and minor details, which only burden the 
memory of the pupil, confuse his ideas, 
and destroy all definite impressions. 

These give complete physical maps of all 
the divisions of the world, as well as the 
important political features. While they 
are practically outline maps, at the same 
time they contain all the more important 
names, 80 skillfully arranged as not to in- 
terfere with the primary objects of such 
maps. The letters are not visible to the 
pupil from his chair, while the teacher, 
before his class, is emphatically ‘‘ master 
of the situation.”” The coloring of the maps 
shows at a glance the elevations of the 
land; the drawings of the mountains very 
adroitly show their altitudes; and the signs 
which mark the localities of cities are so 
devised as to give the population of the 
cities, 

The system of triangulations and relative 
measurements is certainly a great improve- 
ment upon the old method of teaching map 
drawing. It compels the pupil to gain a 
distinct impression of the general form and 
outline of the country under consideration, 
with its important mountain ranges, lakes, 
and rivers. This plan, properly pursued, 
must make the pupil so independent of the 
old trammels of copy, parallels, and merid- 
ians, that he cfn readily reproduce from 
memory a good map of the country. 

It is impossible, in our space, to give an 
idea of the numerous points of advantage 
which may be gained by the use of these 
maps. We think that, properly taught, 
a class, in six weeks, may learn more of 
geography from any one of these tablets 
than has usually been taught during the 
entire course of many of the pupils in our 
public schools. 

We notice several little mistakes, which 
the publisher will do well to correct in his 
next edition. In the zoological table, 
which, by the way, is very useful and 
complete, the habitat of rabbits includes 
South America. We believe that no rab- 
bit, and only one species of hare, has been 
found upon that continent. In several 
places the coloring is defective. This can 
be easily remedied. 

Verily, better prospects are dawning 
upon geography, so long neglected and so 
badly taught. These charts are a great 
advance in the right direction. 
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New Yorx.—Under the presidency of 
Dr. S. W. Fisher, Hamilton College has 
attained to a high rank in numbers, schol- 
arship, and good order. Sixty new stu- 
dents were admitted at the opening of the 
present year; making the whole number 
about two hundred. Thirteen of these are 
returned soldiers, who have served their 
country faithfully in her hovr of peril, and 
who are noW preparing to serve the Church 
and the State in professional life. 


Vassar College, for females, at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., is now in full operation. 
The building has a length of 500 feet front, 
with a depth in the center of 171 feet, and 
on the wings a depth of 165 feet. It has 
single rooms for about 400 pupils, besides 
rooms for the faculty, a chapel, seating 
500, art-gallery, library, ete. The institu- 
tion is nearly full. Mr. Vassar is now 
engaged in erecting a gymnasium at a cost 
of $40,000. Besides the president, there 
are nine professors, each having assistants. 

The finance committee of the Board of 
Education report the expense to be in- 
curred for the support of the public schools 
of the city of New York for 1866, at 
$3,454,327.54. 

New Enetanp.—It is proposed to erect 
a Memorial Hall at Bowdoin College, in 
honor of the Alumni who died in the war. 
The Harvard College Memorial Committee 
has voted that an Alumni Hall be built, 
and that a monument in honor of the 
Alumni who died in the war be erected in 
some suitable portion of the building. 


Ten scholarships of $1,000 each, with an 
annual income of $60 to $70, have recently 
been founded at Dartmouth College; only 
one of them, however, by a resident of 
New Hampshire, George W. Burleigh, of 
Great Falls. 


The prospects of Dartmouth College are 
constantly improving. ‘The Fall term com- 
mences with a Freshman class of about 
sixty—the largest since 1860, and more 
than thirty have entered the other classes 
and the Scientific Department. 

Pennsytvania.—The trustees of Lehigh 
University have elected Professor Hen 
Coppee, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the president of the faculty, and approved 
plans presented by Mr. Edward T. Potter, 
a son of the late Bishop Potter, for the col- 
legiate buildings, which will be immediately 
erected at Sough Bethlehem, under the su- 
pervision of that gentleman as architect. 

The princely endowment of Judge Pack- 
er will place this university at once in a 
position to command the best talent of the 
country for professors and teachers, and 
to take rank as a first-class institution. 
The course of study to te pursued is of the 
kind to fits its graduates for the active 


business of life; and, while the dead lan- 
guages will be carefully taught, they do 
not hold that pre-eminent position, in the 
curriculum, that tradition has fastened 
upon most of the colleges of England and 
America. 


Iuu1no1s.—The public schools of Chicago 
are overcrowded, and there are thousands 
of schoolless children in the city. 


SouTHERN States.—There are now in 
operation in Washington 25 colored 
schools, with 59 teachers and 3,169 pupils , 
in Georgetown there are four schools, with 
881 pupils; in Alexandria 10 schools, with 
1,082 pupils ; and in the freedmen’s village 
on Arlington Hights two schools, with 302 

upils. All of these schools are in a flour- 
ishing condition, and are supported by the 
voluntary contributions of Northern benev- 
olent societies. 


While the rebel General Lee has been 
instituted as president of a college, his aid- 
de-camp, Colonel Venable, has been elected 
professor of chemistry in the Louisiana 
State Military Academy. 


—A national association of school super- 
intendents, composed of State superintend- 
ents, and superintendents of public schools 
in larger cities, is to convene at Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 6, 1866. 


—In the United States there are about 
60,000 common schools, which are support- 
ed in part by the State treasury, and part- 
ly by school funds and school taxes. 


Enetanp.—King’s College, Cambridge, 
is thrown open, for the first time since its 
foundation, to: students other than those 
educated at Eton. Fellow-commoners, in- 
deed, it has had; but now, through the 
liberality of one of its fellows, two ex- 
hibitioners, who have earned their reward 
by their own merits, will be added to the 
number of its undergraduates, and will be 
allowed to compete for its fellowships. 
This is one of the results of the late com- 
mission. 


Scortanp.—Professor Masson, editor of 
Maemillar’s Magazine, has been appointed 
to the chair of rhetoric in Edinburgh, 
vacant by the death of Mr. Artoun. His 
most formidable competitor was Dr. 
Hanna. Mr. Masson, though little more of 
arhetorician than his predecessor, is said 
to be a man of varied accomplishments 
wide knowledge, and genuinely liberal 


. feeling. 


Iretanp.—Magee College, at London- 
derry, an institution which has been es- 
tablished for educating young men for the 
ministry in connection with the Presby- 
terian church in Ireland, has been formally 
opened. There was a great gathering of 
ministers and laymen on the occasion, and 
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Dr. Russel, the moderator of the General 
Assembly, delivered a long and able ad- 
dress. 


—In England and Wales there are 36,042 
public and private schools, attended by 
2,146,478 scholars. In addition there are 
1,445 evening schools, which provide for 
89,783 children. The number of Sunday 
schools is 23,514, with 2,407,652 scholars. 
It is estimated that in England there is a 
scholar for every 836 persons ; in Scotland 
about one-seventh ot the people are at 
school; while in the United States there is 
one scholar for every five persons. In Rus- 
sia only one child for about 200 persons re- 
ceives instruction in school; so that while 
at nine o’clock on every Monday morning, 
there are 4,000,000 American boys and 
girls at school, there are in Russia only 
100,000 enjoying the benefit of instruction. 
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Germany.—Herrman Vambery has been 
appointed professor of oriental languages 
in the University of Pesth. Professor 
Vambery is a Jew, a fact which is not gen- 
erally known. 


Norway.—It appears from a report pre- 
sented to the Norwegian Storthing that 
one hundred thousand children are edu- 
eated in the district schools of that coun- 
try, at an annual cost of eighty thousand 
pounds, 


Sanpwica Istanps.—The Honolulu pa- 
pers are discussing whether the vernacular 
of the Sandwich Islands shall be discarded 
in the national schools for the English lan- 
guage. The cfficial journal is in favor of 
the pure English system. Should the 

roject be carried out, as is probable, the 
Fiewetion language will become extinct 
within a generation or two. 


MISCELLANY. 


—M. Cazal has hit upon a plan by which 
to utilize the force of falling water, not 
only upon the spot, but at great distances. 
This gentleman proposes to convert the 
mechanical force of falling water into elec- 
tricity. For this purpose, he has simply 
to make the water act upon the wheel- 
work, just as in the case of a water-mill, 
only, instead of turning the stones which 
grind the corn, the magnetism will act upon 
a magneto-electric apparatus. The electri- 
city thus developed will then be conveyed 
to any required distance by means of insu- 
lated wires. The economy of the process 
is said to be quite as remarkable as its 
physical character. 


—It is well known that ink is a precipi- 
tute of gallate of iron mixed up and kept in 
suspension in gum and water. As the 
water evaporates, the ink thickens, and, 
moreover, becomes moldy, owing to a 
small proportion of organic matter pro- 
ceeding from the gall-nut. These incon- 
veniences are obviated by making a new 
kind of ink with pyrogallic acid and the 
coloring matter derived from Brazil wood, 
and other sorts of wood used in dyeing. 
This ink flows well, and never turns yellow 
on paper. 

—In France, reliable statistics show that 
in proportion to the increase of the sum 
which is derived by the government asa 
duty on tobacco, so has the extent of in- 
sanity, and some other diseases which have 
their origin in the derangement and weak- 
ening of the nervous system, increased. 
The French physicians say, that to no 
other cause than the excessive use of to- 
bacco is the vast increase of lunacy in 
France to be 


—R. H. Allnatt, the Sussex meteorolo- 
gist, has been making observations on the 
depositions of dew during foggy nights; 
the result of which is a conclusion that, 
in his neighborhood, at all events, the 
amount of dew deposited in four nights 
was equal to a ton and a half per acre. 


—A youth, with a turn for figures, had 
five eggs to boil, and ag | told to give 
them three minutes each, boiled them a 
quarter of an hour altogether, 

—It is stated that electricity travels so 
rapidly, that it may be driven through gun- 
powder without igniting it. It is only 
when the current is refracted that an ex- 
plosion takes place. 

—M. Robinet, a French chemist, has de- 
vised a very effective means of freeing the 
sewers from deleterious gases. He pro- 
poses that the furnaces of factories shall 
derive their supply of air from the sewers. 
The latter will thus be emptied of their 
mephitic gases, which will be destroyed by 
combustion, fresh air from the atmosphere 
supplying their place. 

—We seek redress for injuries; we find 
it in-juries. 

—An old Scotchwoman having been 
asked her opinion as to “the new minis- 
ter,” said he was a particularly powerful 
preacher—‘ He had na’ been in th’ place 
a week before he kicket th’ pu’pit a’ to 

ieces, and banged the in’ards out o’ sax 

ibles.”” 

—An enterprising quack has contriveh 
to extract from sausages a powerful tonic, 
which he says contains the whole strength 
of the original bark. He calls it the ‘ sul- 
phate of canine.” 
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—Dr. Stein, of the University of Prague, 
has delivered a most interesting lecture on 
the subject of the “‘Main Results of the 
Latest Researches as to Infusoria.” The 
doctor reviews, in 4 very elaborate and able 
manner, the theories advanced during the 
past century respecting the propagation 
and existence of ‘‘infusorial animal life,” 
and concludes with the assertion—the re- 
sult of his study—that the smailest forms 
of animal life are only brought forth in like 
forms of the same species, and that under 
no cireumstances are they developed from 
inert matter, 


—A negro who had learned to read, 
wishing to give an idea of it to some of his 
acquaintances, who had never seen a book, 
said, ‘ Reading is the power of hearing 
with the eyes instead of the ears.” 


‘ —The term “sun-spot” conveys the idea 
of a mark on a flat surface. It is really an 
enormous hollow, with sloping sides, pene- 
trating entirely through the photosphere of 
the sun—the black part, or “umbra,” being 
at the bottom—and is supposed to be the 
real body of the sun. As seen in England 
lately, this black part of the spot was rather 
more than nine thousand miles in length, 
while the greatest length of the opening 
formed by the sloping sides, or penumbra, 
was about twenty-nine thousand miles. 
These sides were very deeply furrowed 
from top to bottom, very similar to water- 
courses cut by torrents in descending the 
steep slopes of a mountain. 


—An affectionate backwoodsman’s wife, 
who looked on while her husband was 
strnggling fiercely with a bear, said after- 
wards that it was ‘‘ the only’fight she ever 
saw in which she did not care who won.” 


—A fluid for rendering paper waterproof 
may be made by dissolving one ounce and 
three-quarters of pure tallow-soap in water, 
then adding a solution of alum in quantity 
sufficient for the complete decomposition 
of the soap. This fluid ought to be mixed 
with the paper pulp, which may be worked 
up in the usual manner, but needs no glue- 
ing. 

—* How is it,’”’ said a man to his neigh- 
bor, ‘that our parson, the laziest man liv- 
ing, writes those interminable sermons ?” 
“Why,” said the ctner, ‘probably, after 
he begins writing, he is too lazy to stop.” 


~-English medical men are strongly advo- 
cating the disuse of technical words and 
phrases, and the movement has already 

rogressed so far that all the “ first-class” 
9 physicians are writing their pre- 
scriptions in English. 

-—MM. Deville and Troost have proved 
that platinum and iron, when white hot, 
become for the time porous, and are rapidly 
permeated by hydrogen, which will even 
pass out under the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, and leave a vacuum almost perfect 
within the tube, 
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—In the scale of virtues, Integrity holds 


‘the first place; Benevolence, the second; 


and Prudence, the third. Without the first, 
the latter two can not exist; and without 
the last, the former two'are often rendered 
useless, 


— learning will make you accept- 
able to the learned; but it is only an easy 
and obliging behavior and entertaining con- 
vérsation that will make you agreeable in 
all companies. 


—Ugly people are as anxious as handsome 
ones to perpetuate their features ; probably, 
having lived so long with their ugliness, 
they have become attached to it. 


—The time we live onght not to be com- 
puted by the number of years, but by the 
use that has been made of it. ’ 


—If you would be known and not know, 
vegetate in a village; if you would know 
and not be known, live in a city. 


—The recriminations of married couples 
resemble the sound of waves on the shore 
—they ure murmurs of the tied. 


—A Scottish advocate, who, in his broad 
Scotch, pronounced the word water watter, 
being asked in court by the chancellor if 
he spelled water with two t’s, replied, 
“No, my lord; but I spell manners with 
two n’s.” 


—A coal-digging machine has been ex- 
hibited at Pittsburgh. The machine has, on 
one side, a double engine. The power is 
used to drive a series of cog-wheels which 
communicate with smaller cogs connected 
with eleven pairs of augers. At the end of 
each is a drill. When in the mine, the 
machine rests upon a small track, along 
which it is propelled by its own power. 
Above this track isa pair of trams on which 
the machine slides backward or forward as 
the augers penetrate the rock, or are with- 
drawn, all the motions being performed by 
the machine itself. 


—An extraordinary genius has been dis- 
covered in Ireland in the person ofa lad 
sixteen years of age. The lad has con- 
structed, entirely unaided, a piece of ma- 
chinery, in full motion, occupying a ground 
space of some six or eight feet em and 
driven by a small waterwheel about four 
fect in diameter. On a close inspection it 
was found that the various wheels, cogs, 
cranks, and spindles were entirely wood, 
and were performing simultaneousl} the 
varied operations of pumping, churning, 
hammering on an anvil, perpendicular saw, 
diagonal and circular saw, ete., but so 
cleverly adapted to these respective uses 
that the whole was driven with the most 
perfect and easy motion by the waterwheel 
already alluded to. The lad is the son of a 
blacksmith living in Knockruth, County 
Wicklow, and has never been ten miles 
from his home, 





“ American School Institute,” Founded 1855, 


IS A RELIABLE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


1. To aid all who seek well-qualified teachers. 8. To give parents information of good Schools, 
2. To represent Teachers who desire positions, 4. To sell and rent School Properties, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary, 130 Grand Street, New York. 
M. J. YOUNG, Secretary, cs 
G. M. KENDALL, Treasurer, 


BRANCH OFFICES. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Arch Street, ® . . J.B GAUT, A.M, Secretary. 
CHICAGO, 6 Custom House Place, . - . EDWARD SPEAKMAN, Secretary. 
: GENERAL HENRY ©. WAYNE, Director. 
SAVANNAH, Georgi, = =. + .+ + + 1 JOHN 0. FEBRILL, Secretary. 
SAN FRANCISOO, California, .  . SAMUEL J. ©. SWEZEY, Esq, Secretery. 





“The Right Teacher for the Right Place.” 


Information of teachers will be furnished, which shall embrace the following particulars : Opportunities for 
education ; special qualifications for teaching i experience, where, and in what grade of schools ; references 
and copies of i ; age; religi P ; salary expected; speci of didate’s letter, and 

a photographic likeness. 

Unless othotwine advised, we nominate several candidates, and thus give opportunity for good selection. 
Persons who apply for teachers are not expected to engage our candidates unless it may seem for their advan- 
tage todo so. We know that our facilities are UNPARALLELED, hence fear no competition. 

Those who seek teachers should state explicitly what they will require of the teacher, what salary they will 
pay, when the teacher must be ready, &c., &c. Too full particulars cannot be given. . 

B@™ Principals, School Officers, and heads of Families, are requested to give early notice of what Teachers 


they will want. 
TERMS. 


Two Do.tiars, upon giving the order for the teacher. (Which pays for the ‘‘ American BpvcaTIonaL 
MontuHLy”’ one year, $1.50.) 

When a saitable teacher is secured, Taree Dottars additional. For ladies who are employed to teach only 
the common English branches, the charge will be but 7wo, instead of Tares Do.iars. 

In all cases the postages used in corresponding with Principals, and in their behalf, with candidates, will be 
charged. 

No CHARGE TO Pus.ic ScHOOLS, except the preliminary fee of Two Do.vars and the postages. 
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. “ . . 
Testimony for the “American Schoel Institute.” 
1 know your “ American ScHoo. Isstitvute” to be possessed of the most reliable and extended facilities.— 
Rev. U. V. Spear, Principal Young Ladies’ Institute, Pittefield, Mass. 


The benefits of a “division of labor’’ are happily — and admirably realized in the “‘ AMERICAN 
Scnoo. Instiruts.”—Epwarp G. TyLEr, Outario Female wv. ¥. 


I have tried and experienced its practical usefulness.—W. r. Wrers, Principal, Westchester, Penn. 


Experience has taught me that I may safely rely upon it when I want teachers.—Rev. J. H. BRaKEteY, 
Bordentown Female College, New Jersey. 


I commend it to the entire confidence of all.—Rrv. D. C, bie been LL. D., New York. 
The business of the Institute is systematically Wane en proprietors are liberally educatea and other- 


wise eminently qualified for their duties. —O. R. Wiis, Pr innty Alexander Institute, Plains, N. Y.~ 


T-am very grateful for the prompt services which the ‘‘ AMERICAN Scnoo. INstITUTE” has rendered tn 
supplying me with excellent teachers.—Rev. C. W. Hewes, Principal Female Seminary, Indianapolis, 


I have tried the “ American ScHooL Institute,’ and regard it a most desirable medium for i lying 
our schools and seminaries with the best teachers, and for representing well-qualified teachers who hon 
loyment. All who are seeking teachers will find a wide range from a to select, with an assurance that 
ip stating ch and there is no ** humbug,” and there can be no mistake. Teachers will find 
situations open for which | they may seek in vain in any other a. The hi highly respectable character of the 
a sufficient guarantee, 





gentlemen who conduct the ** American Scuoo. InstiTUTE” not Kawi of fair 
dealing, but also of kind and polite treatment to all.—Rev. Essen & Srearns, Principal A Female 
Academy, N. ¥. 

The most remarkable exponent of what method may accomplish, is that system of educational tactics, as 
conducted and ed om te, by the *‘ AmeRIcaN SCHOOL InstiroTE.” Here is aset of gentlemen who amg 
themselves posted ys tire educational wants of the “aaa ee department of education, high or 
low, comes .within the The the li resources of education, are tabled 
as in a Bureau wo Dednottienal Seat 


And now mark the value of such kao wwledge. In a time consideration, what sa 1 Instead of schools 
being closed or suffered to decline —— the —_ man turns wh. Ty is xovides whose aps is ae The 
right man in the right place.”? The loss of time, misdirec' oo ae . 
latanry, each in itself no small misfortune to patron or Bg are happily & avoi po Bf Samve. LOcKwoon, 
Keyport, New Jersey. Teachers’ Bulletin on next page. 
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